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The  Fudependent, 
CONFISCATION —REVOLUTION. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 














Rossery, direct or indirect, has been the chief if 
not the only material resource of the Slaveholders’ 
Rebellion. Though not less than Five Hundred 
Milliens of Dollars have been spent in fomenting 
and sustaining that Rebellion, very much less than 
a tenth of that sum has been obtained in any 
legitimatemanner. No Direct Tax hasbeen levied, 
assessed, and collected. No Loan, beyond a first 
eight per cent. one of Fifteen Millions, has been 
negotiated, and even that was but partially taken. 
The Cotton Loan proved a grotesque failure, and 
the Blockade would have rendered it worthless in 
any event. The Confederate Tariff has yielded 
next to nothing, for want of the wherewithal to 
buy from abroad, and because few vessels have 
been able to elude the vigilance of our blockading 
squadrons. The cash found in and taken from 
the Union Sub-Treasuries at. New Orleans and 
Charleston, with that on hand in the custom- 
houses and. post-offices in the revolted States, was 
hardly more than One Million, and that vanished 
with the dew of the morning on which it was 
stolen. ~The Ordnance, Arms, and Munitions 
found and seized in the Norfolk and Pensacola 
Navy Yards, the Baton Rouge and other Southern 
arsenals, including many thousands of muskets 
placed there by Fioyd on purpose, and in all the 
forts below Fortress Monroe, constituted the 
original outfit of the Rebellion. The boundless 
issue of Confederate Bonds, convertible into noth- 
ing and redeemable nowhere, but which no one 
can refuse to receive as cash at any point within the 
sway of the Rebellion but at the peril of his liberty, 
limbs, and life, constitutes an indirect but very real 
system of gencral and gigantic robbery. 

But the system lacks no feature of atrocity. 
Whoever within the so-called Confederate States is 
detected in still cherishing love for and fidelity to 
the Union, is denounced as a traitor and stripped 
by what is called /aw of all his property—too happy 
if he escapes with his life. Whoever within that 
piratical despotism owes any one living in the loyal 
States or otherwise fairly presumed to be a Union- 
ist, is required by law to pay over the amount he so 
owes to the Confederate treasury and take its re- 
ceipt in full—which he is to regard as satisfying 
the debt, whatever his creditor may think of it. 
And any banker, lawyer, or other person having 
funds in hand which he has collected for a North- 
ern or otherwise loyal creditor, is required by law 
to disclose the name of such creditor, the amount of 
his moneys or other valuables in hand, and pay 
over the same to the designatéd harpies of the Re- 
bellion. Every dollar’s worth of loyal property 
thus discovered by the most rigorous search, though 
it be that of an infant whose Unionism is purely 
constructive, is thus sequestered and turned into 
steel and powder for the destruction of the Ameri- 
can Republic. And slaves are nowise exempt 
from the general confiscation. Every one of 
these, to whom ownership by a Unionist can be at- 
tributed, is eagerly pounced upon as lawful spoil, 
and either employed directly to aid the Rebellion 
or converted by sale into 5 
this hour. many more slaves have been taken from 
the few slaveholding Unionists by rebels than have 
been spirited away from the South by Abolitionists 
during the last forty years. 

All this evinces a grim, jerrible earnestness—a 
resolution fo win at all events, if that be within the 
compass of possibility. The Rebel leaders are 
troubled with no scruples, no qualms, no hesita- 
tions. Before all things, they mean tosucceed, and 
they do whatever seems conducive to that end. 

Of course, if they do succeed, all that they have 
done will stand. The Two Hundred and Fifty 
Millions of Dollars owed by them to Northern 
merchants—the pressure of which indebtedness 
was one chief impulse to the Rebellion—will have 
been paid over to Mr. Jefferson Davis & Company 
for the destruction of the Union, and will never be 
paid to the rightful creditors. The property of 
every discovered Unionist in the Confederacy will 
have been confiscated and expended in the same 
cause. The 2oyal States will be required to pay 
the whole of our vast public debt, after having 
been robbed of some Four Hundred Millions’ worth 

of Southern Debts, stock in Southern Banks, Rail- 
roads, etc., and Southern Real Estate purchased in 
prosecution of beneficent enterprises in the South. 
Such is the fortune of war, and if defeated we must 
spdmit to it. ’ 

But suppose the loyal States should triumph, and 
the Rebeilion be put down—what then ? 

The Two Hundred and Fifty Millions’ worth of 
Southern debts to Northern merchants is nearly all 
a dead loss at any rate. Some of the debtors were 
bankrupt anyhow ; those who were not have 
generally been made so by the Rebellion, or at 
least will profess to have been. The Southern 
Railroads in which Northern capital was so largely 
invested will have been pretty well stripped of 
rolling stock by hard usage, without compensation, 
in promoting Rebel Military operations; the 
bridges, depots, etc., will have been destroyed to 
impede the advance of the Union armies. The 
Banks in which Northern money was invested or 
deposited will have been thoroughly disemboweled 
and used up by the Rebellion. We shall owe One 
Thousand Millions‘as a Nation; we shall have lost 
One Thousand Millions more by the Rebellion, 
through the devastations impelled by the war. 
Who ought to pay or to lose these Two Thousand 
Millions? - 

« Of course, those who have must lose. The 
vehement patriots who vote to burn all the Cetton, 
Tobacco, ete., etc., in the South, are the owners of - 
precious little of it. The spectacle of the magnifi- 
cent bonfires they decree will richly compensate 
them for all the consequent sacrifices. But those 
who grow the Cotton and own it may well be in- 
clined to view the matter in a different light. 

The loyal 3 sg and States must in any event 
be heavy sufferers by this Rebellion. Probably 
no person now lives who will see the end of our 
paying the debt which it entails upon us. Tens of 
thousands who believed themselves rich—who 
were rich if their Southern debtors had been honest 


abused, outraged them that they could manfally do 
no otherwise than revolt, you must, to be consis- 


have needlessly imposed on 

the country oughtto be largely borne by themselves. 

In other words, those. who fired the peaks. over all 

our heads ought to pay theinsurance, so far as they 
not, what arson 





hearty Unionist from supporting the policy of Con- 
fiscation—the consideration that you cannot confis- 
cate without to the tottering fabric of Human 
Slavery. may be concealed from 
view—the slave cannot long very well be. Other 
property is paésive in the hands of its possessor— 
the slave would actively promote his own confisca- 
tion, and might-even to that end supply the evidence 
of his master’streason. Other property is currently 
(I believe mistakenly) sup to be shielded from 
irrevocable ion by the constitutional pro- 
vision that “ No attainder of treason shall work 
corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except during the 
life of the person attainted,” but noone fsupposes 
that a negro confiscated as the property of a traitor 
and thus set free, would ever again be available as 
property to that traitor, his heirs and assigns. The 
simple fact, therefore, that Confiscation imperils the 
existence of Slavery, forms the chief ground of 
hostility to and denunciation of it. 

It is urged that Confiscation—by which is meant 
Emancipationwould render the war intermina- 
ble. On the @antrary, it would bring it to a speedy 
and final close. If every negro in the South were 
this day free, the Rebellion would have no motive 
for another hour’s protraction of Southern want 
and misery, now'so nearly universal. Were even 
half the present*slaves set free under a Confisca- 
tion act, the perpetuation of the system would 
thereby be rendered impossible. Hence the stub- 
born obstinacy with which Confiscation is resisted. 

To-day, the Rebellion would seem on the eve of 
collapse: and overthrow. Without finances, with- 
out credit, without commerce, without a naval 
force, having lost its chief city, nearly all its sea- 
board, and the better portion of its two States 
strongest in fighting material-—Virginia and Ten- 
nessee—it would scem that its armies must soon 
waste away and its baseless fabric tumble into 
ruin. Yet, so strong is thy confidence in the supe- 
ricrity of moral to physical power that I venture 
here the prediction that the Union must speedily 
grapple directly and boldly with Slavery, or Slavery 
will even yet defeat and destroy the Union. 





GROWTH IN GRACE. 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Onty living things grow. A dead tree has no 
growth; and if you observe a maple before your 
door, or an elm on your lawn, that does not answer 
tothe roll-call of May by putting forth its leaves, 
you may conclude that it is dead as the pro-slavery 
rebellion. 

In the church of Christ, spiritual life is indis- 
pensable to spiritual growth. We mean the life 
of God in the converted soul—a life united to 
Christ’s infinite being by the vital union that exists 
between himself and the believer. Is it surprising 
that many a church-member has made no advance 
in Bible knowledge or in personal godliness, when 
he has no real hunger after either of them? Can 
amoral mummy grow? Can the man who never 
prays aright receive the Spirit? Can a spiritual 
corpse breathe out heavenly aspirations, or reach 
out an arm to save the sinner, or open with its 
skeleton finger a purseto give to God’s treasury ? 
Can it do anything but decay, with pestilential 
odors filling the moral atmosphere around? No; 
and without a genuine work of regeneration in the 
soul, let no man flatter himself that he is a living 
Christian, much less a growing one. 

Ifhe be a true Christian he will grow—and “ grow 
in grace.” This p Peter employed it) i 


oJ 
joy, and peace, and patience, and long-suffering, . 


and temperance, and faith, and charity. In a 
word, it means Christian character—that possession 
and exhibition of moral excellence that is learned 
in the school of Christ—that impression received 
from Christ, which, in turn, makes prodigious 
impression upon others. Into the construction of 
this eharacter enter all the qualities that make a 
man courteous, brave, magnanimous, delicate, 
pure-minded, honest, humble, devout, and holy. 
Into it enter all the Gospel ingredients. Into the 
formation of this Christian character comes the 
divine Spirit with his transforming, beautifying, 
sanctifying power. Every day’s experience leaves 
its touch on this character. Every failure teaches 
deficiency, and awakens humility and contrition. 
Every moral victory inspires courage and gratefal 
exultation. It is not perfection that the most suc- 
cessful Christian reaches—the Luther, the Ed- 
wards, the Brainerd, the Frelinghuysen, does not 
reach perfection; but if not equal to his Master, 
he becomes like him, and unlike his own former 
self. This character which the growing Christian 
gains is the source of his power in the community. 
It is his influence—his moral momentum to carry 
his point with others—his might to convince 
gainsayers—his persuasiveness more eloquent than 
the most captivating words that ever fell from the 
lips of eloquence itself. It is just what he is by 
the making of God's grace. And this side of 
heaven there is nothing that unfolds such beauty, 
carries with it such influence, and commands such 
genuine homage, as athletic, consistent Christian 
character. 

2. The more symmetrical this character is, the 
better. “The finestspecimen of a Christian,” says 
Guthrie, “is he in whom ail the graces, like the 
strings of an angel’s harp, are in the most perfect 
harmony.” No one grace outgrows and belittles 
the rest. The man is not brave at the expense of 
humility—or zealous at the expense of justice or 
magnanimity. He does not let study interfere 
with devotion, or devotion interfere with philan- 
thropy. We may sacrifice the duties of the closet 
to outdoor labors of Christian charity. On the 
other hand, “like a lark that goes singing up to 
‘heaven while the hawk is rifling her nest below,” 
we may spend our hours in devotional flight and 
in heavenly communions, when we should be down 
here, fighting Satan ; redressing human wrongs; 
breaking human fetters; drying tears on sorrow’s 
scalded cheek ; reforming the vicious, and rescuing 
lost souls from the verge of hell. The head 
should have its share of time and thought; the 
hand its share; but the lion’s share should be 
given to the Heart, for out of it are the issues of 
life. Thus by developing the whole man we 
shall broadly, and efficiently, and symmetrically 
grow in grace. We shall reach up every day 
nearer to “the measure of the stature of the full- 
ness of Christ.” 

3. As a third hint, let us remind you, Christian 
brother, that the true measure of your growth in 
influence and usefulness will be your interior 
growth in holiness—in living, loving likeness to 
the Savior. All external improvement in character 
. seepeetinnsd by this inward state of heart-holi- 

8. 
&8 800n attempt to increase the dimensions of a tree 
by padding round its trunk with clay or cotton, 
and splicing out its boughs by stray bits of stolen 
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In short, the growth is from within. Just 


the seed 
—and at last when prayer has brought down the 
sunshine and the rain from the celestial throne, 
then cometh the full corn in the yellowear. Then 
there will be increase of character by the expan- 
sion of the inward life. The soul will take in and 
digest truth—good books, good sermons, and good 
examples. The soul will assimilate these truths 
and build them into its spiritual texture. It will 
take up the nourishing qualities out of them, as a 
robust man takes up the nourishment of a wheaten 
loaf or a loin of venison. The spiritual character 
enlarges—beautifies—solidifies. The young con- 
vert grows instrength. He becomesathletic. He 
is at length equal to bearing huge loads of respon- 
sibility—equal to grappling with strong tempta- 
tions. He becomes an overmatch for the devil. 
The recruit of yesterday is at length the veteran 
with the dust of a thousand conflicts on his armor, 
and the light of a thousand victories on his hel- 
met’s plume. He has grown in grace. 





THE QUESTION AND THE ANSWER. 
BY REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D. 


Tue assertion, and the practical application, of 
the governing authority of the United States Gov- 
ernatient over the whole Union, is the only remedy 
for secession and rebellion. If our Government is 
@ government at all, it has supreme authority over 
rebellious states, and must exercise that authority. 
It must exercise it as its own and supreme, and as 
its own, may delegate it to constitutional governing 
instrumentalities or agencies, appointed by itself. 

The rebellious states must be governed as terri- 
tories until the rebellion is so effectually and 
entirely subdued that the majority can resume the 
natural functions of government as states. This 
does not break up the Union, nor put the rebel 
states out of it, but continues it constitutionally, 
and brings them back into it constitutionally, and 
secures them in it by and with their own constitu- 
tional sovereignty. 

But as rebel states, setting up for themselves 
against our Government, they have no longer any 
state existence but such as our Government may 
please to create, for its own purposes of rightful 
authority, till the rebellion be subdued. For they 
have no Jaws that the United States Government 
can admit to be valid, nor any officers or magis- 
trates but such as have sworn allegiance to a 
foreign and hostile Confederacy. The United 
States cannot enter into treaty with that Confeder- 
acy, nor with any of the states in it, but must con- 
quer and reorganize. 

Only by authority of Congress can the war be 
carried into those states, and only by that authority 
can they be governed. For the same authority 
that conquers must govern, or else the military 
power is supreme, and itself governs, and all our 
liberties are destroyed under a military despotism. 

The Government must conquer and hold them 
by military power, under governmental regulations, 
until such time when, the disease and devil of 
rebellion being cast out of the system, they can be 
trusted to resume the healthy normal government 
of themselves, in allegiance to the United States 
Sorsmaties +0°be brought back into the 
Mion ‘but by the exercise of governmental power 
over them? They cannot be permitted to act for 
themeelves, until they are conquered, and willing 
to act in allegiance to the United States Govern- 
ment. But when thus conquered by the military 
power of that Government, how are they to make 
the transition into the Union but under the author- 
ity of that Government? How are they to take 
their original place, without some supreme definite 
authority to which they are amenable? Are they 
sovereign to rebel, and sovereign to return at pleas- 
ure, retaining their essential sovereignty underall 

changes, as an essence that cannot, but by annihi- 
lating, die, and subordinate not to Congress, but 
only to military power, only to the army ? 

On the other hand, are they to straggle back, dis- 
jointed and piecemeal, by sections and provinces, 
as fast as occupied by Government forces? Are 
separate counties to hold elections, under military 
supervision, and thus, by minorities utterly despic- 
able, to govern the majority, which in this case 
they would do only by military power, whatever 
pretense there might be of voting? Or are the 
military authorities, a military governor, for ex- 
ample, to pronounce them returned to the Union, 
and to set communities that were a moment before 
at war against the Government, to the work of 
sending from among themselves Senators and Re- 
presentatives to order the Government? 

The only possible constitutional means of bring- 
ing back the rebel states is through the medium of 
Congressional authority, made effective by the in- 
strumentality of military power. For the military 
power is not a part of our Government, but only 
one of its instrumentalities ; and our military offi- 
cers are simply servants of our Government, and 
not a co-ordinate branch of it, nor a governing 
authority, nor can any appointment by the com- 
mander-in-chief invest them with governing autho- 
rity. This would be, not only aconfusion of the 
legislative and executive functions, but an intrusion 
of the military on the civil and legislative authority 
of the Government, that, if accepted and permitted 
as a precedent, must destroy the freedom of the 
Republic. That this danger is not a chimera, is 
shown by the notice on the floor of Congress itself, 
by Mr. Powell, of the action of General Halleck of 
the United States army, appointing qualifications 
for voters other than the conditions prescribed by 
aw! 

The taking possession of rebel territory as terri- 
tory by the Government of the United States, and 
governing it by the constitutional power of Congress 
until the inhabitants, delivered from the despotism 
of the slaveholders and the maditess of slavery,can 
make new state constitutions for themselves, is the 
only remedy, the only sufficient policy. It is suffi- 
cient because it is perfectly constitutional and 
perfectly just, and because it comprehends and 
necessarily involves justice toward the enslaved, 
who cannot be adjudged under our Government to 
slavery, nor acknowledged by us as slaves, but 
only protected as persons in atlegiance to the United 
States Government, because under its authority and 
protection, and not under authority of the rebel 
government, and therefore free. 

r. The taking possession of the country by our 
Government, and the governing of it by our Gov- 
ernment, involves, inevitably, the freedom of every 
individual thus governed ; for the Government of 
the United States cannot hold slaves. But the 
taking of them from under the authority of the 
rebels, and from under the government of rebel 
states, even for a moment, is the holding and gov- 
erning of them by our Government, and conse- 
quently the freeing of them. For our Government 
cannot know or recognize slaves as slaves, nor 
even nize the relation of slavery, nor even 
that of service due, unless the person claimed as 
Owing service is a fugitive from one state into 
another state. The slaves in all rebeldom are 
therefore free, even without being fugitives, within 


the definition of the law ; and not being fugitives, 
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BETTY BLISS AND THE REBELLION. 


To tue Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

The rebel women of Winchester are pert; in 
fact, they are without exception the most insolent 
and unladylike people I have ever met with. As 
they pass our soldiers it is hard for them to keep 
their pretty lips from pouting—indeed, their pretty 
lips have occasionally done something more than 
pout ; doubtless you have heard of it. 

The name of Betty Bliss is familiar to the public. 
With it are connected pleasant memories, one of 
which is that of the old hero, General Taylor, once 
the President, not of a divided faction, but of all 
these glorious United States. Betty Bliss is now 
Mrs. Dandridge, and resides in Winehester. Her 
home is neat and unpretending, surrounded by. 
trees and flowers. Mrs. Dandridge is—oh! shades 
of the departed great !—a rank secessionist. She 
hates the flag under which her noble father stood 
ready to sacrifice his life. She despises the Union 
for which he would have shed the most precious 
blood in his warm heart. Degenerate daughter of 
an honest old patriot! well that the dead cannot 
speak, else would the ashes of the veteran who loved 
his native land cry “shame.” Sad to say, her 
brother is in the ranks of the Confederate army,and 
both glory in their apostasy. 

It was in prison that I saw Betty Bliss ! 

Start not, sirs—I will explain. Not that she 
was there for treason, though it would not hurt her 
and a few other disunionists if they had leisure to 
meditate awhile behind the iron bars of Winchester 
prison on the disgrace they reflect upon themselves 
and the country they cannot injure as they would. 
She had come with two other ladies to see some of 
the Confederate prisoners, soldiers belonging to the 
Louisiana troops. As they entered the room of the 
warden—a Union lady whose self-sacrificing labor 
in our hospitals has endeared her to many hearts, 
was binding up the wounded head of a poor little 
rebel boy, who suffered from a sabercut. You 
can have no idea of the hard hearts of these 
Winchester seceshes--I mean the women. They 
would push a wounded soldier from their path— 
they despise and hate our gallant boys. But here 
was a Union woman caring for a poor, half-broken- 
headed little enemy. ‘Are you his mother, 
madam ?” asked one of the ladies. 

“Oh! no—I never saw the child before,” said 
the surgeon’s wife—and then the secesh puton her 
thinking cap and turned away in confusion. 

Youshould have heard the way those women 
talked to the rebel soldiers—unblushingly advising 
them to wait till they could be exchanged and then 
come and fight again. One of the prisoners was a 
poor consumptive half-clothed boy. The chaplain, 
who Was near, (Union,) remarked, laughingly, that 
he was going North to get recruited. 

“ He had rather go South,” said the renegade 
daughter of General Taylor—“ we don’t want 
anything to do with the North.” 


watering-places and our colleges.” A 

The fair lady deigned no reply except to utter the 
benevolent wish that our troops might be destroyed 
by the yellow fever if not by powder and lead. 

“ One would have thought that the daughter of 
General Taylor would at least respect the banner 
under which he fought, and the country that gave 
him the honor of the highest office in its gift,” said 
the chaplain. 

“ We hope to see the flag of the South waving 
over the Southern Confederacy,” was the insult- 
ing reply. 

“ As it will before long,” added another. 

“Particularly while Jeff. Davis is gaining so 
many victories just now,” suggested the warden. 

Fire flashed from those gentle eyes ; sneers curved 
the lips where only smiles should sit ; spite tor- 
tured every feature, till, even had it been beautiful, 
the face would have seemed as ugly as a demon. 

Poor Betty Bliss! Iam sorry for her. She was 
evidently born to be disappointed, especially if she 
has put her faith in the Southérn Confederacy—for 
that is among the things not only “ mighty onsar- 
tin,’ but decidedly impossible. I am sorry for 

. Betty Bliss, on some accounts ;—she may be a very 
nice sort of woman, (the secession ladies don’t even 
allow that of us Yankees ;) I dare say she is—and 
probably one of theF. F. V.s, (in fact, Inever saw 
a Southerner who wasn’t,) but she is to all intents 
and purposes as rabid as if she had the hydropho- 
bia, which she has, of secessionism. I trust one 
day that, for the sake of her father’s honest mem- 
ory, she may forsake the error of her ways, and go 
and sin no more. Eyve-Witness. 





THE LESSON OF JAMAICA. 


Brandon Hitt Station, Jamaica, W. L., 
April 20, 1862. 
To THe Epirors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

“ Can the emancipated slayes take care of them- 
selves ?” is doubtless a question of great interest to 
Christians in America at the present time. 

I have lived two years and a half as a missionary 
under the American Missionary Association in the 
mountains of Jamaica, eighteen miles from King- 
ston, right in the midst of a settlement of the eman- 
cipated slaves of this island, and after much carefal 
observation, and after having a good insight into 
their character, habits, and life, I am prepared to 


} say that the slaves in America, if emancipated, 


will take care of themselves! They do it here,and 
they will do it anywhere, only give them an oppor- 
tunity. They not merely live here, but they live 
well. They have everything sufficient to make 
them comfortable and happy. I know the people 
here are not a lazy people. They are industrious. 

Most of the people in the vicinity where I live, 
are obliged to obtain a living by renting land, at 
from four to five dollars per acre per annum, at a 
distance of from three to four miles, over very difli- 
cult roads from their homes, to which they have to 
go nearly every day to their labor; and the produce 
of their land they are obliged to carry on the backs 
of mules (oftentimes on their own heads) eighteca 
or twenty miles to market. Notwithstanding this 
manner of living would discourage me, ahd [ am 
sure that it would almost any white person, yet 
they live 80, and live comfortably, and they are as 
well satisfied with their lot as mea generally are. 
I knew of no one, who is not sick or disabled, but 
that gets @ good living. I have not seen one that 
gets his living by stealing, or in any other dishonest 
manner. 1 am fully assured, from a carefal 
observation of the people here, that the slaves, if 
emancipated, will prove an industrious, hard-labor- 
ing people. They will take care of themselves, 
and do it povetnss 6 ty 

Many suppo ey are naturally lazy and 
indolent, but I know from what I have.seen they 
are not. They may be under s where they 
have no inducement to labor. who can blame 
them? There is no training in the world so cal- 
culated to make men lazy as the system of slav-. 
ery; but give to them their liberty ; let them have 
inducements that oth la 
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selves; and in manner expressive of their great 
joy and delight in the freedom they possessed, and 
without any hesitation, they gave a very decided 


answer in the affirmative. 

There need be no fears that they will feel they 
have been doomed to labor long enough, and now 
that they are free they will enjoy a time of ease 
and rest. When they are free and know they can 
labor for themselves, they will rejoice in the privi- 
lege, and they will set themselves at work in good 
earnest ; and I believe they will be more industrious 
and accomplish far more as freemen than they 
have been as slaves. 

I believe they have done so here, but it is not to 
be seen in the exports or on the large estates, 
(although I do not believe these have suffered mate- 
rially as the result of emancipation ;) butit is to be 
seen in their own improved manner of living and in 
the comfortable cottages that have taken the places 
of their former miserable huts. 

A people that are industrious are usually quiet 
and peaceable—and so they are here. I never 
lived among a people more so. It is a very easy 
matter to govern them. I have known but two or 
three instances of prosecution in our vicinity since I 
have been here, and those were for very trifling 
misdemeanors, I never lived among a people where 
offenses demanding legal attention were sorare. I 
have never lived where I have felt there was 
greater security of person or property than here, 
right in the midst of the emancipated slaves. I 
have frequently been called away from home days 
and nights, leaving my wife alone, and she has felt 
herself and everything else so secure that she did 
not deem it necessary to fasten the house, although 
she might have done so. This she would not dare 
to do in most places in America. 

I feel perfectly assured from what I have seen of 
the people here that emancipation will be safe and 
expedient for the whifes and blacks, and for the 
country. 

None living here and seeing the results of it 
have been blind to this fact except those who would 
not see. S. B. Witson. 





OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


WasuincTon, May 19, 1862. 
To THE Epitors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

The Select committees of jhe two branches of 
Congress have reported confiscation and emancipa- 
tion bills. A column might easily be filled in 
describing the two measures, and the differences 
between them ; but the radical, important difference 
can be stated in half a dozen lines. The Senate 
bill does not confiscate real estate, except the use of 
it during the life of the present owner, and it pro- 
vides for a jury trial. The House bill confiscates 
real estate, and requires do jury trial. The intelli- 
gent reader can in a moment see why the House 
bill is the best, if it be constitutional. Under it 
rebels can be easily caught, and their property 
taken. Under the Senate bill it will be more diffi- 
cult to do so. But the Senate bill was framed 
to be as effective as is possible without infring- 
ing upon the right of a jury trial and the alleged 
constitutional inhibition of the confiscation of real 
estate. The President is to seize the property and 
slaves of a rebel first, and hold them till he is 
either acquitted or convicted of the charge of 
treason. 

The particular machinery of the two bills is of 


decide is this constitutional point: Has 
the right to dispense with a jury trial ? 
not important to decide the other point 
the confiscation of real estate for ever, for ‘there is 
a legal and constitutional way of getting round 
this difficulty. It is by the imposition of a fine. 





House which boldly proposes to fine every con- 
victed rebel to the full amount of his property. 
Another proposition is to impose a fine of not less 
than $1,000 and not over $200,000—the judge (ap- 
pointed of course by Mr. Lincoln) fixing the amount 
according to the wealth of the offender. This 
question, then, is not important; but the form of 
trial is. In the Senate, Messrs. Collamer, Clark, 
Doolittle, Browning, Fessenden, and other Repub- 
licans, objected firmly to any bill which should not 
give a jury trial to the person charged with treason. 
They all support what is called the Clark bill— 
reported from the Select Confiscation committee of 
the Senate. It is of considerable importance to 
present a united front toward the friends of slavery, 
and it may be better to agree to a moderate bill, if 
thereby it can have the advantage in the country 
of a large vote, rather than take a more stringent 
bill with a lean majority in its favor. Much 
depends upon the effectiveness of the Senate bill. 
If it will not work in practice, then better no bill at 
all, for it will rouse the same spirit of resistance in 
the slave states as an effective bill. 

There was a hideous scene enacted in this city a 


some legislation on the subject of the reclamation 
of fugitive slaves. A woman and three little chil- 
dren were seized in the open day, under the very 
shadow of the dome of the Capitol, and dragged 
back to Maryland and slavery. The mosttouching 
part of the history of the sad transaction is this; 
the women was told that since the war broke out 
all slaves who escaped from bondage would in- 
stantly come under the protection of this Govern- 
ment. So she fled with her three little children to 
this city, where the Government of the nation is, 
and trusted to its ability and willingness to save 
her from the dreadful life which she has been 
compelled to lead. But she was disappointed. 

Mr. Lincoln could not save her. Congress, which 
Was in session at the very moment when the slave- 
hunter took her off, could not save her. Standing 
upon the eastern portico of the Capitol on Friday, 
one could have witnessed her seizure! It would 

not be strange, if such atrocities are to be mul- 

tiplied in the capital, if the civilized world were to 
applaud the intervention of France and England in 

our affairs, if the intervention sealed the doom of 
slavery upon this continent. But who can blame Mr. 

LincoJn? There is thelawforit. Whocan blame 

Marshal Lamon? He executed the law—possibly 

with too much alacrity. 

_ Asif to add fuel to the excitement on the ques- 
naa < slavery, comes Ly me order of Gen. 
unter emanci the slaves in Georgi 
South Caroline and lorida! It was a Guee 
bolt out of clear sky to the Border-state men in 
Congress. Mr. Wickliffe of Kentucky, who is 
always in a fever upon this.subject, was astounded 
by the news, and was only consoled by the,as- 

surance of some of his friends that the Presi 

did not authorize the order and would speedily | 
revoke it. Senator Powell in the Senate threatens 
a resolution of inquiry. ‘The slave-state men 
flock In numbers to the Presidential mansion, and 
there is trouble, agitation, strife, and threatened 
insurrection upon the subject. The President 
}must see all and pacify all—if he can. Mr. 
Sumner to-day urges a firm, | adherence to 
anti-slavery principle—to-morrow Mr. Crittenden 
urges a pro-slavery pug, at least non-inter- 
vention, I do not mean that these particular in- 
dividuals have asked the President to do these 
things—but the President must see anti-s 
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no importance, but the all-important qupstion to 


Mr. Maynard of Tennessee has a bill before the 


day or two since, which shows the importance of 
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on the battle-field of Williamsb They were 
brought up in a steamer, and on Friday were re- 
moved across the city to the hospital. They are 

eared for with as much kindness as if they were 
from Massachusetts or New York. Among them 
are men from Mississippi, Louisiana, South Caro- 
lina, and nearly or quite all the rebellious states. 
The entries in the books of the medical director 
who has charge of the hospital are simple, but 
striking from their very sienplielta. Here is a 
specimen: “B. Watson, 7th Va., wounded, leg ;” 
“B. Brittam, 5th S. C., hip ;’ “T. W. Simmons, 
9th Ala., leg;” “M. D. Goodman, 8th Ala., 
sick.” A great many are put down as “sick.’ 

Others are wounded in the leg, arm, jaw, foot, and 
soon. Bad, uncivilized, ignorant, and cruel as 
many of these poor fellows are, they seem-to be 
grateful for the kind treatsnent which they are 
now receiving. They have no words of scorn for 
“the Yankees,” for their own army deserted them 
upon the field of battle and left them to the tender 
mercies of an enemy. They may be thankful 
that they have fallen into the. hands of kind Chris- 
tian men. 

Our city is full of our own wounded soldiers— 
wounded at West Point and Williamsburg. Nearly 
two thousand of these unfortunates have been 
brought to this city within three or four days. We 
begin tosee the desperate nature of the conflict at 
both the above-mentioned places, by the terrible 
results. One member of Congress from the state 
of New York, as soon as he heard of the battle at 
Williamsburg, sent a messenger with a purse of 
money to seek out the wounded from his district 
and care forthem. One thousand men from that 
district were in the battle and two hundred were 
killed. 

Mr. Stevens of Pa. made an amusing point 
against the pro-slavery members of Congress a 
few days since. All through the session, when- 
ever a Republican member has moved an inquiry 
into the conduct of some of our generals, especial- 
ly if ithad any reference whatever to the slavery 
question, the Democrats or the slave-state men 
have contended that Congress ought not to inter- 
fere with the conduct of the war—that the Presi- 
dent and his generals should not be interfered with 
—and especially that no resolution aimed at Me- 
Clellan or Halleck should be received. General 
Hunter has been at work drilling and arming . 
slaves, or colored men, in South Carolina, and the 
advocates of non-intervention instantly rush over 
their own fence. Mr. Wickliffe of Kentucky tried 
to provide in an appropriation bill that negroes shall 
not be equipped or armed. Mr. Stevens instantly 
saw his advantage, and he reminded the pro-slavery 
members of the House that they were solemnly 
committed to the doctrine that the President and 
his generals should be permitted to carry on the 
war without any interference on the part of Con- 
gress ! ' 

Mr. Welles, Mr. Seward, and Mr. Bates of the 
Cabinet have been on a little excursion down to 
Norfolk and Fortress Monroe. A week ago yes- 
terday and Messrs. Chase, Stanten, and Lincoln 
were there ; and let me say here that to Mr. Lin- 
coln belongs the honor of the taking of Norfolk as 
well as the destruction of the Merrimac. He was 
determined the thing should be done before he left 
Old Point. More than one high official was op- 
posed to the plan, but it was carried out and was 
successful. The three Cabinet officers alluded to 
are expected back hereto-day. It is said that they 
went down to see if something coudd not be done 
to alleviate the condition of the sick and wounded 
soldiers still left upon the peninsula. 

Several of our prominent men, connected with 
im and out of Congress, have gone 
down € peninsula to do what they can for the 
wounded men. A friend, in whom I have great 
confidence, and who has visited Williamsburg and 
West Point within a few days, tells me that our 
- loss in killed, wounded, and missing, at both places, 
will reach the subjoined figures: At Williamsburg, 

3,500; at West Point, 2,000—in all, 5,500. Which 

gives abundant evidence that our strategy has not 

“saved life’ so economically as some of McClel- 

lan’s admirers were certain it would. It weresafe 

to put down another 2,000 as sick, from the horrid 
life the troops have led in the swamps of the 
peninsula. 

The news of the repulse of our gun-boats, near 
the city of Richmond, casts a gloom over the town. 
Of course we cannot expect unvaried success. But 
summer is approaching, and without the aid of the 
colored population of the South, what are our 
troops in South Carolina, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
to do? The sickly season will abolish slavery. 
The coming summer will do more than generals or 
presidents against the institution which caused the 
rebellion. D. W. B. 


A PROCLAMATION 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 








Whereas, There appears in the public prints what 
purports to be a proclamation of Major. Gen. Hunter, 
in the words and figures following, to wit: 

Heapquarters DepaRtMEnt OF THE Sours, i 

Hutton Heap, 8. C., May 9, 1862. } 

GunzraL Onpzrs, No. 11.—The three states of Georgia, Florida, 
and South Carolina, comprising the military department of the 
South, having deliberately declared themselves no longer under the. 
protection of the United States of America, and having taken up, 
arms against the said United States, it becomes amilitary necessity 
to declare them under martial law. This was accordingly done on. 
the 95th day of April, 1862. Slavery and martial law in a free 
country are altogether incompatible. The persons in these three 
states, (Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina,) heretofore held as 
slaves, are therefore declared for ever free. 


(Official.] Davin Hunter, 


Major-General Commanding. 
Ep. W. Sure, Acting dest. Adjt.-Gen, 


And whereas, The same .* producing some excite-- 


ment and misunderstanding : af the 
Therefore, I, Apranam Lincotn, President v. “* 
United States, proclaim and declare, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States had no knowledge or belief 
of an intention on the part of Gen. Hunter to issue 
such a proclamation, nor has it yet any authentic in- 
formation that the document is genuine ; and, farther, 
that neither Gen. Hunter, nor any other commander 
or person, has been authorized by the Government of 
the United States to make proclamation declaring the 
slaves of any state free, and that the supposed 
mation now in question, whether genuine or is 
altogether void, so far as respects such declaration. 
I further make known, that whether it be compe- 
tent for me, as Commander. in- Chief of the army and 
navy, to declare the slaves of any state or states 
free ; and whether at any time, or in any case, it 
shall have become a necessity indispensable to the 
maintenance of the Cemsrentedt _ — et 
osed power, are questions which, under my 
bility. I reserve to myself, and which I cannot “4 





On the 6th day of March last, by a special age oe! 
I sopemaieution te Congress the adoption of a jo 
ly as follows 


co-operate with 
Resolved, That the United States to qivinge 
state which may adopt a gradual! ya A tse, Nog 
Such state in ite discretion to 


by such change of system. 

public and private, produced henaae send 4 ar 
adopted by large majorities in both branches of Con- 
ad now ata . 

pie grec interested in the subject matter. 
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Crue “Ambition ; 
SERMON 2 BY 
Henry Ward Beecher.” 


<< Bot Jesus called them unte him, and said, Ye knew that the 
princes of the exereise dominion over them, and they that 
are great exercise authority upon them, But it shall nod be s0 
ameng you: but whescever will be great among yeu, let him be 
your minister ; and whesecyee will be chief among yeu, let him be 
your servant: even as the Zon ef man came not to be ministered 
uate, but to minister, amd te give his life a ransom for many.”— 
Mart. xx. 26-28, 


The truth here eontained is neither mysterious 
nor mystic, nor even difficult of comprehension. 
It is God’s method of ambition—if that word «m- 
dition had net beer so disfigured with using as to 

y with it the idea ef wrong and selfishness. 
It gives to man a better ideal of greatness than 
any which he has discovered himself. 

Take notiee of the occasion of speaking. 
True to human nature, the mother and her sons 
had ‘sought, not eminence, but undue preferenee— 
and that stealthily. She was mot so anxious forthe 
advancement of her sens in eommon with their fel- 
lows, as that they should steal a march upon them, 
and secure the highest place. The mother was 
mean, and the disciples that went with her 
were mean. And, that the whole thing might 
be consistently human, the other disciples fell 
into a towering rage. They did not believe 
in being supplanted in that way; though, very 
likely, every one of them weuld have done the 
same thing, if he had had the opportunity. But 
not having attempted it upon others, they felt the 
indignity of having it done upon them. 

Our Master did not rebuke the aspiration ; but 
he did the method of it. He calls them to him, 
and says, “In the world the method is self-seeking. 
Men that have the chance and the authority make 
themselves great by treading down those that are 
under them; and they buoy themselves up by op- 
pression and domination over all that are beneath 
them. Now you must not do so; for this is the 
method of selfishness.” And then he opens the 
true method—the universal and divine method—of 
seeking for greatness, namely, “ You are to seek it 
under the law of benevolence.” 

Consider the specification. “It shall not be so 
among you,” he says: “but whosoever will be 
great, let him be your waiter ”’—for that is exactly , 
the meaning of diéxevec—“ and whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your slave ”—for that 
is the meaning of devdoc, That was the divine 
law. 

Then he interprets it by his own example. 
“ Even as the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister and to give his life a ransom 
fer many.” It is as if he had said, “As I am 
te be glorified, and am regarded as Divine because 
I use my very life, with all its powers, not for my 
own but for the benefit of others, so are ye to do.” 

Nor is this the only place where this truth is 
taught : 

“ Ye call me,” he says to his disciples on another 
memorable occasion, ‘‘ Master and Lord: and ye 
say weM: forsol am. If I then, your Lord and 
Masiér, have washed your feet, ye also ought to 
wash one another’s feet. For I have given you 
an example, that you should do asI have done to 
you. Verily, verily, I say unto you, The servant 
is not greater than his lord; neither is he that is 
sent greater than he that sent him. If ye know 
these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 

That is the same truth, only it comes from 
the opposite side, which falls out in Paul's reason- 
ing to the CorintHians : 

“For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your 
sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might be rich.” 

I will call your attention to but one other of 
the many passages that I might quote on this point— 
or, rather, chime, for it is full of music. 

“Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus: who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery te be equal with God: but 
made himself of no reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the like- 
ness of men: and being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death; even the death of the cross. Wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted him, and given him 
a name which is above every name: that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven and things in earth, and things under 
the earth; and that every tongue shall confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” 

Here, then, is Christ’s teaching, and here are 
the collateral illustrations and teachings of the 
apostle. Nowhere does the Bible speak against 
the desire of greatness, though everywhere it 

speaks against corrupt methods of being great. 

There are many kinds of greatness, mostly either 
relative, or artificial and transient. Each age has 
its fashion of béing great, and each level of facul- 
ties has a greatness fitted to itself, so that a man 
can be great on a lower plane of his faculties, he 
can be great on some intermediate plane, or he can 
be great by the whole mind. Most men have 
sought greatness in some single lower way—the 
greatness that came from animal endowments— 
strength, swiftness, etc. ; the greatness that came 
from mechanical power; the greatness that came 
from one form or another of selfish ambition or 
commercial success. 

There is a foreordained and eternal greatness, 
intrinsic, absolute, standing not in mutable opin- 
ions, or in transient fashions, but in the divine 
nature, inseparable from human life, inseparable 
from the course of affairs in time, and inseparable 
from the very structure of the universe. There 
are certain ways that make greatness. Love and 
beneficence are the divine law, the law of heaven, 
of earth, of the-realm, which God himself observes, 
and which all in heaven observe. This is the 
greatness of God’s own life. He is great through ; 
endless. benefaction. Does any man say, “ I, too, 
would be great, and I would give, if I stood, as 
God does, able to do anything. If the cattle on a 
thousand hills were destroyed, if I could, would I 
not give cattle to men again? If I could create, as 
it were by the thought of my mind, all the treas- 
ures of the earth; as God can, would not I be gen- 
-erous?. But I am so poor, I am so limited, and I 
have so little, that I cannot be great and gener- 
us?” Treply that we are taught by the words of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, that the greatness of God 
does not consist in his giving flocks, the seasons, and 
material things, although these are divine bounties 
and mercies, The greatness of God consists in 
this : that he gave his own life for us; that though 
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ing made, to hear the music of those 
6 noise produced in making the 
instruments is one and the noise produced 
by the instruments they are made is another. 
they are, in their present imperfect state, the last 
thing you would suspect would be that God was 
conducting @ providence in human affairs which 
aimed at justice, benevolence, magnanimity, gon- 
erosity, purity, truth, divinity. And yet, notwith- 
standing the confusien, and incongruity, and con- 
trariety, andinharmony that have existed in society 
and in the concerns of men, steadily, in his own 
mind, God has had such a providence, and has 
made everything to steer toward it from the very 
beginning. And this is the very test of history. 
All that is lower than a conformity to the divine 
law of greatness is as dross; and the things that 
history makes precious, in literature, in learning, in 
art, in statesmanship, in economies of every kind, 
it makes so because they have the elements of 
endurance in them. Things that crumble and do 
not come again, things that perish, are the base 
things that represent the lower instincts of a man’s 
nature ; whereas things that are durable, and that 
have a history that men turn back to with venera- 
tion, are things borrowed from the higher moral 
sentiments. God hasbeen administering throuzh 
all the periods of time, with reference to a law of 
love and benevolence and justice. 
Man, I have said, has no intrinsic greatness. 
He is finite, and weak, and poor, and perishing, 
and can be great only by associating himself with 
something that is divine ; something that shall lift 
him up into a nobler sphere. And, therefore, he 
who knows how to cast himself upon the stream of 
the divine will that is flowing through time and 
the world, shall, by the divine power, partake of 
eminence and glory. He who appreciates what is 
the divine life, and perceives that Ged is great by 
the good that he does, and is conscious that he is 
conducting a providence on earth that aims at his 
own greatness; he who sees through God in his 
providence, and identifies himself with the course 
of events as it is divinely ordered, shall take the 
humiliations that belong to it now, and also the 
rewards which accrue from it intheend. He who 
‘knows how to identify himself with God's great 
moral courses in this world, as revealed in each 
age, is on the way to greatness. 
Now, it so happens that man, in the first place, 
is born as an animal; that then out of the animal 
grow leaves of sociality, as leaves grow from a 
stalk and root; out of these leaves grow the blos- 
soms of intelligence; and from this blossom is de- 
veloped the fruit of the moral sentiments, which 
comes last. That part of the human mind which 
has received no adequate illustration or embodi- 
ment in the world is the moral sentiments. The 
highest part of the human mind has done the least, 
so far as this life is concerned. If you ask what 
the economic faculties have done, the whole earth 
swarms with industry and arts to tell you. 
If you ask what the passions have done, every 
realm in the world can point to the fruit of the 
passions. If, going still higher, you ask what 
reason has done, human life is full of the results 
that reason has produced. If you ask what the 
affections have done, thrice ten thousand myriad 
families point to the things that have been done by 
the affections. If you ask what the moral senti- 
ments have done, you find that so much of justice, 
so many eleemosynary institutions, so many works 
of benefaction, have been wrought out by the moral 
sentiments—but how few are they ! 
If you go along the coast of this country, you 
shall find, here a light- house, and fifty miles beyond 
that another, and a hundred miles beyond that an- 
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hhousés on the coast all is dark, so 
een those in which these institutions 

‘up are too often without illumina- 
ion. Theres less known about the action of the 
human mind in the realm of the higher sentiments 
than in any other. The public sentiment of the world 
is never formed up as high as the medium line of 
men’s faculties. Public sentiment represents the 
things in which men can agree. It isan average 
between the moral developments of the top and the 
bottom of society. The great middle class repre- 
sents those things that the whole world has learned 
to holdin common. All that is below the central 
point public sentiment usually detests, and all that 
is above this point public sentiment usually ignores. 
The whole realm of the kingdom of God lies higher 
than the ordinary line of what is called public sen- 
timent. So that if a man begins to gain some con- 
ceptions of life that fall in with God's life, and that 
work out results of higher conditions and higher in- 
fluences, he goes away from public sentiment; he 
is not appreciated; he is not understood. And if 
he acts according to the light he has received, and 
makes himself felt on the community, he is regarded 
as a disturbing man, and therefore as a dangerous 
man. For it does not make any difference whether 
the kingdom of heaven suffers violence, or the 
kingdom of hell: if anything suffers violence in 
this world, he by whom it suffers is considered 
dangerous. A man that undertakes to break up 
the old accepted middle ground of things, 1s re- 





garded as one out of the course of nature. For 


men suppose that a man is to be born as a watch- 
wheel is made, with a given diameter; and it is 
thought to be as much of an impertinence for him 
to grow bigger, as it would be fora watch-wheel 
to swell to the size of a mill-wheel. That man 
who, feeling a divine impulse, lifts himself out of 
the place where he happens to have been born, and 
out of those confederate ideas that govern his 
family or his circle, and brings in new thoughts, 
and condemning measures, and heaven-dawning 
lights that carry blindness to bats’ eyes, is consid- 
ered a disturbing, bad man. When a man goes 
out from the averages of life up toward God, he 
invariably goes out from human honors, and out 
from the favor of the masses of men. 

You cannot take a view of truth in commercial 
matters that shall put bankers and brokers and 
merchants in the fault, and that shall have a dis- 
turbing effect upon society, and not have men think 
that you are going down. The moment you do 
this you throw yourself out of the circle, and out 
of the trust, of men that are “ sensible,” and that 
conduct their affairs according to “ sensible rules.” 
You cannot take a truth of justice, and apply it as 
it has never been applied before in society, without 
lowering yourself in the esteem of men. You 





he was rich, for our sakes he became poor, that 
we through his poverty might be rich. He did 
just what we are commanded to do: he took treas- 
ure outof his own sentient Being, and bestowed it 
on us; he made his life serve our life; he made his 
seul minister to our souls ; he put himself under- 
neath human experience and human life; and the 
generations of men that have walked upon the 
earth, have walked, as it were, upon the body and 
soul of the Lord Jesus Christ, who declares that he 
is the Way,—the high-road,—on which men travel, 
and that, so far from taking ee - pete 
and scattering them as select divine 

men, 80 far from giving them metallic and fleshly 
and external things, which he could do and alienate 


nothing from himself, he gives the royalty of his 
own soul ;—that in him which ie Divine thought, 


and purpose, and Jove, and purity, and justice, and 
truth. He makes hi the most stupendous 


servant that there is. None but Christ would have 


cannot carry the principle of liberty which gives 
to every human being the dignities of the sons of 
God, to Russia ; you cannot bring humanity down 
tothe serf thatages have consecrated to barbarism, 
without calling down on your head the opposition 
and hatred of men. The man that says, “ Though 
I would fain keep with my fellows ; though I would 
not part with my family; though I would not 
lose popular favor; though I would not suffer 
persecution, yet this is the way that I see justice is 
going, this is the way that Christ would have me 
go, and this is the way that I must go”—that man 
will go right on with God for a companion, but he 
can do sé.only at the cost of power and influence 
and praise among men, and of being shut out from 
all places for cushioned laziness. And unless aman 
is Willing to go down, he never will goup. But a 
man that identifies himself with one of God's 
movements in this world, has God to guide him ; 
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rself up for the sake of her child a thou- 
sand times easier than not. It is all down-hill 
where there is love. But let a man, that is born 
to be lees than a woman in things neble and divine, 
so follow a sentiment as to forget self, and to be so 
swallowed up im it as to care nothing about him- 
nail, and what a glorious spectacle does he pre- 
sent! 

Thovgh Putnam was of the noblest blood of 
Massachusetts, he s ilt it in the battle of Edward’s 
Bluff so heroically he has given back to his 
father and mother better blood than they gave to 
him. And, being wounded, he was taken and 
carried more than a mile by a young friend Curtis, 
whose life was given, as it were, at every step, by 
the carrying away of that dying man. He would 
not throw him down, though he was besought to 
do it, and though bullets were whistling past his 
head. There was this wounded friend, and he 
gave himself to the fidelities of friendship, and he 
bore him on, and he would not have abandoned 
him, though he had been lacerated with the saber, 
es wih the bayonet, or torn with a Minie 

all. He felt, “I will take him off or die, and 
dying is easier than not to de it.” Was that not 
giving one’s self for another? He saved both his 
friend and himself. He saved himself because he 
was quite willing to lose himself. And this fact 
will stand for ever. For, thank God, a good deed 
done cannot be rubbed out. There is nothing that 
can make it less. Such heroism as that exhibited 
in this instance lifts a man up to the divine plane. 
This young man was willing to give life, and 
everything else, in the service of a noble sentiment, 
@ generous friendship. 

Why, how many artists are there who do that 
which is equivalent to this? who do not count it 
hard to paint without remuneration, living on 
bread and water, and sleeping on a board, for the 
sake of following out a divine suggestion? There 
are men that have such enthusiasm for art that they 
are willing to sacrifice themselves for nothing 
except the satisfaction of having created a picture 
that shall go through generations speaking of love 
or heroism. 

There are men, I think, that would stand and be 
hewn to pieces rather than see an injustice done to 
them that they are set to defend. And these are 
not men that wear crowns. 

A man is on a ship, and he holds the wheel. 
His beloved wife and children are absent from him 
in the parlor of his home. Flames are breaking 
out on every side of him, but it is his duty te steer 
the ship right to the land and try to beach her and 
save those in his charge. And though the flames 
come nearer and nearer to him, and the smoke 
well-nigh suffocates him, he is steadfast. And 
when the ship strikes the shore, and some escape, 
he does not escape with them. He is found dead 
at his post. It was easier for him to die than not 
to have done his duty, and life is full of such in- 
stances of heroism. 

There is many a poor seamstress that is deserv- 
ing of more glory than the Queen of Sheba, with 
ali her wealth, or than King Solomon with his 
seven hundred wives. There is many a man 
whose name, though unknown on earth, is pro- 
claimed in heaven with great joy. There has been 
many a man that has identified himself with one 
or another of God’s heroic principles who has so 
known how to lose his life by throwing it into the 
courses of divine providence in this world, that he 
did not esteem anything personal as worth a 
thought. There is many a missionary on foreign 
soil, and I know many.a missionary on home soil— 
men of splendid talents—that have gone forth into 
the wilderness, to endure sufferings of every kind, 
and to give their life for the furtherance of what 
they understand to be the cause of God’s glory and 
man’s welfare. Blessed be God thatthereare such 
men, and so many of them! 

Those that know how most rerfectly to lose 
themselves in a cause of God that is intrinsically 
and’absolutely good; those that know how most 
entirely to forget themselves and cast their life as 
a force into a moral cause ; those that think more 
of a moral sentiment than of themselves—they are 
of the great men! He is the greatest man that best 
knows how to serve. “ The idea of the princi 
this world,” saith Christ, “is to get on men 
shoulders, that they may be carried; but do you 
get under men’s feet and carry them.” The 
princes of this world makes themselves great by 
drawing their sustenance upward, as trees draw 
their sustenance from the soil. They use those 
that are below them for nothing except to feed their 
reots, that they may be succulent and strong. But 
God, sitting in his altitude, has taken nothing, and 
given everything; and therefore he is greatest. 
And those that would be like God must be like 
him in this: that they make themselves instra- 
ments for the benefit of others. This is the law 
of the divine realm. It is the law by which alone 
any man can be truly happy. The world have 
always been trying to be happy, but they have all 
tried, in the main, to be happy by selfish courses. 
If you wind up your watch the wrong way it will 
not keep time; and if you seek happiness in unlaw- 
ful things, you will fail to find it. And if you 
would be great, you must seek greatness by the 
true law, which is that of serving, and not of being 
served. We can be truly great only by following 
the example of Christ, who came to minister, and 
not to be ministered unto. 
Let us now make a few applications of these 
facts s0 opened up. 
I. The worldly way of greatness leads through 
self, and is only self-seeking. God's way leads 
through the seeking of others’ good ; the good of 
the world ; the good of mankind. The one makes 
self the aim and end: the other makes self merely 
the instrument of another and a higher end. 
Under the influence of a true ambition one offers 
up his whole being, with all its forces, as a gift of 
God to be used in his service. The one imprisons 
the soul, and gives it over to all servitude of the 
passions: the other ennobles it by bringing it to 
the love of nobler themes and things ; and it works 
purity and magnanimity. 
Men say, “There is too much pride in this 
world ;” but I say thatthere is not enough. There 
is too much as you interpret it, but not enough as 
I interpret it. Men are too ambitious, it is said, 
No; they are not ambitious enough. They are 
ambitious in wrong ways, and proud of the wrong 
things. If a man takes his ambition from divine 
conceptions, he cannot have too much of it; andif 
a man’s pride is divinely filled, it can never be too 
strong or too high.- If it be God, truth, justice, 
love, purity, fidelity ; if it be all the things which 
go to make soul-riches, that a man is ambitious 
for, and that he is proud over, then the more pride 
and ambition he has the better. But the trouble is 
that men are ambitious and proud with reference 
to foolish things. One man is proud because he 
is built so finely. As though the dwarf and the 
giant were not made of the same dirt! As 
though he had anything to say about how he 
should be built! As though merely being finely 
built was any credit to him! Another man is 
proud because he is born with such fine relations, 
and in such a high position in society. As if 
these things made any difference with his own 
real merit! Another man is proud because he 
walks in and out of such a splendid house; but 
often there is a great contrast between men and the 
houses that they walk in and out of. And somsn 
are proud of this, that, and the other thing; and 
all of them are little things. It is because men 
have such a mean pride, that pride is mean in 
history and in literature. If men were proud 
of things high and noble, then pride would 
be redemptive ; but as it is, men are proud of 
things that appeal to the passions, and that lead to 
p seldiepucns and sordidness and cruelty. And our 
ambition is low. Men ought to be made saints by 
their ambition, whereas, in point of fact, its ten- 
dency, in the main, is to make them anything but 
saints. ’ 7 

II. The true method brings a man at once to the 

side of every truth, or moral cause, that begins to 

itate in this world. A man that hag the spirit 
of ist; a man that has the right ambition ; @ 
man that really desires greatness, and understands 
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be the least glance: that is enough. It is inter- 
weedy * second, and the heart goes to the thing 


wan , i 
Now, if a man’s h sires God in this way, 
how much of a hint, or writing, or invitation, in 
the course of human life; does-he look for? If 
God just glances, if he merely whispers, if he gives 
only an intimation, to a that is attuned to the 
movements of justice and equity ameng men, that 
is enough. Such a soul needs but the slightest beck 
to let him know which way God is going. _. 
But as the world goes, what bo the faakd ? They 
are these: Before the appearance of Martin Luther 
the generations of three hundred years lived and 
died without uadertanting ihe truths that he imter- 
reted. It was not until 
Wilberforee that God's invitation to liberty and 


taken the whole lifetime ef a man te interpret 
God’s invitation te justice and liberty in eur time. 
Here and there there were a few seleet spirits that 
understood it in the beginning ; but as to the rest 
of the great crowd of men that want to be great, 
how has it been? They have said, “ Oh, let fools 
carry this movement through the earlier periods, 
and we will see which way it is going to turn, and 
act accordingly.” And so they have sat in the 
council-chamber of selfishness, and watched 
reforms, and railed at them, and denounced them 
as hot-headed fanatics, until, now that the invi- 
tation is as though it were written across the very 
firmament, these would-be great men rush and run 
to accept it. 

Now, a true man that desires to be great, will 
understand an invitation of God when it is first 
given; and not only so: he will count it all joy to 
suffer for the cause of God, and the cause ef hu- 
manity ; and he will go quick, and stay long, and 
spare nothing, that he may advance that which is 
right. And the honor which he receives as he 
goes along, from pure sources, is henor enough. 
He can dispense with the praise of bad men. 
There never was a serpent so beautifal that I 
should thank him to lick me ; and that is the way 
I feel when a bad man praises me. A good man 
feels nasty when bad men praise him. And there 
never was a man whom you knew to be good, no 
matter how poor and little esteemed he ‘might be, 
whose good opinion of you was not like angel’s 
music. The despised are God’s prophets. Those 
that, for conscience sake, and for the sake of truth 
and justice and love, have been cast down, are the 
minstrels of heaven; and every word that they 
speak to you and of you, is better than angels’ 
choir-music. Go quick, go willingly, go wholly, 
into any righteous cause, and do not stop to make 
an arithmetical calculation of remunerations. 
Give yourself to it with gladness. Do you remem- 
ber those mysterious and wonderful words of 
Christ, contained in the twenty-eighth verse of the 
twenty-second chapter of Luke? Listen to them: 

“ Ye are they which have continued with me in 
my temptations. And I appoint unto you a king- 
dom, as my Father hath appointed unto me; that 
ye may eat at my table in my kingdom, and sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 

What do you understand by such a declaration 
as that? I understand this by it: thatevery man 
that is better than another man, is his natural 
judge. Every man that knows how to follow 
equity, is the judge of all those that do not. 
Every man that walks in the paths of right- 
eousness is judge of those that do not. Those 
that take the truth of God when first presented to 
them, and stand by it in its days of weakness and 
suffering, for Christ’s sake and for the sake of the 
world, are the natural superiors and judges of all 
mankind, sitting eon twelve thrones. Every man 
sits on a throne, under such circumstances, judg- 
ing those that do not understand the truth, or that, 
understanding it, refuse to stand by it. yi 

I call you, in view of these remarks, to look 
back a little at our own American history. I 
affirm two things, for the edification of all that are 
beginning life, and have not yet formed their own 
judgments, rather than for maturer minds. First, 
I affirm that all the men whose names have 
been memorable in this country, have, to a 
greater or less degree, conformed to the Christian 
method. They have lived for a higher cause than 
their own self-interests ; and it is for that reason 
that their names have been memorable. The 
other thing which I affirmis this: that-those men 
who have been temporarily great, and lost their 
greatness after the lapse of a short period, have 
been men that sought their own interests, and not 
the interests of the cause of God. 

This country has been settled somewhere about 
two hundred and fifty years, and it has been some 
two hundred years since we have had a settlement 
that amounted to anything. But we go back to 
the first days of our history for our heroes. Who 
were those heroes? They were men to whom 
truth—truth in theology and truth in civil liberty 
— was dearer than houses, and lands, and honors, 
and amenities like these. They would not 
forswear their conscience. They thought the 
ocean, with its dangers, and a winter on the New 
England shore, kinder than their own countrymen 
that they left behind them. And their names 
never will perish. The stars may set, but Paritan 
memories never will go down. They will grow 
brighter and brighter to theend. These were men 
that were willing to give up their lives for a prin- 
ciple. How many great men do you remember 
that flourished during the first hundred years of 
the growth of the colonies? I do not remember 
one. There was no special call for suffering. 
Things went on in the ordinary ways of colonial 
increment. Then came the Revolutionary period. 
That was a time fruitful of greatmen. Everybody, 
almost, was suffused with the spirit of liberty. 
Liberty was the world’s mania. It was a divine 
efflatus that spread over the civilized globe. And 
men there were, not a few, in this land, who staked 
their lives, and all that they possessed, in behalf of 
this glorious cause ; and their names never will 
die. Such was the power of this great principle 
of liberty, that a man like Jefferson, who had no 
oie yo moral influence, happening to throw 

imself in its current, was buoyed up, in spite of 
his irreligion. And any man that then so much 
as touched the hem of the garment of liberty, will 
be illustrious to the end of time. 

That period passed by, and the eountry became 
prosperous, and we have since had generation 
after generation of great mushrooms—men that 
came [up, and in their time made some noise ; men 
that had great reasoning powers, high intellectual 
endowments, superior intelligence and culture, 
wonderful imagination, and a fine flow of feelings ; 
men whose lives were like a top, and arrested 
attention and excited admiration while by their 
vigor and activity they kept them buzzing and 
whirling; but men whom nobody cared anything 
about when their career was ended, because they 
never identified themselves with any great prin- 
ciple relating to the welfare of the race, instead of 
their own personal interests. How many men 
that have lived part ny in yeur one or mine, and 
that were t whi ey were living, are remem- 
bered as vine been great? Go back to the 
United States Senate roll, and you shall find the 
names of men who, in their lifetime, were read 
about, and talked of, and kept before the people, 
but who, the moment they passed from the stage 
of action, sunk into oblivion. Now nobody cares 
for them or thinks of them. They created for 
themselves a fictitious reputation which lasted 
only so long as they remained to keep it alive. A 
boy im a room can keep a feather up in the air by 
blowing, and blowing, and blowing; but after a 
while the boy gets tired and stops blowing, and 
then the feather comes down: and so men can 
keep a fictitious reputation alive by constant puff- 
ing, and puffing, and puffing; but by-and-by they 
die, and the puffs cease, and then the reputation 
dies too. 
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I think we may now point out, to a certain ex- 


} tent, the men of our owa times who are the men 


that are destined to be heard of hereafter. Of ali 
the men that are laboring in the cause of this coun- 
try—and how many there are—show me the man 
that has thrown his mind in the current of divine 
Providence, and said, “ My life, and all that I have 
(and I would that it were ten thousand times as 
much asit is) I give to the movement which God 
has inaugurated in this land,” and I will show you 
a@ man whoee name will endure beyond the term of 
his mortal life. And that man who goes running 
round, and saying, “ Where are the chances ? how 
shall I secure renown?” and seeking his own 
advancement, will be forgotten as soon as he dies. 
Whatever else he may get, he will get eblivion. 
The man that wants God to succeed, God will take 
care of. The man that, leoking on the face of the 
times, says, “ God’s werk is my. work: it makes 
very little difference whether I am rich or poor, or 
whether my name is sounded abroad or left in 
obscurity ; but it is matter of great importance 
that the degraded should be lifted up, that the ig- 
norant should be educated, that the enslaved should 
be enfranchised, and that Christ should sce of the 
travail of his soul, and be satisfied; and as I amto 
live here but twenty or thirty years, and there for 
ever, it behooves me to see that it is well with me 
there, and to live for eternity and not for time”’— 
that is the man that is going to be heard of in time 
to come. The pen of the newspaper editor may 
not touch him ; but the golden pen of the recording 
angel will write his name in the Lamb’s book of 
life. 

Well, I had prepared five or six more heads ; but 
I will not weary you: I will only add, in closing, 
that my discourse may not end too abruptly, one 
remark. I will ask you to consider what is the 
fullness of the meaning of the declaration, “ The 
first shall be last, and the last shall be first,” which 
is so often made in the New Testament. A man is 
said to be last and lowest that is rolled out of the 
sphere of fashion ; and that has lost caste and in- 
fluence in society. Oh, how piteous it is tosee what 
you have seen! There came a young man to New 
York to preach, whom God had endowed with zeal 
and fearlessness. He had nothing to take care of 
but his life, and all his credit was to make. His 
only thought was to deal faithfully and earnestly ; 
and he rose and thrived till he came to be a man 
of some influence. And the devil said to him one 
day, “Invest your influence, and take care of it: 
you are accountable to God for your influence.” 
And he begam to feel, “‘ Yes, I must take care of my 
influence.” And so he went to taking care of his 
influence ; and he has not done anything since but 
to take care of his influence ; and it has not taken 
him a great deal of time to do that, for he has not 
of late had much influence to take care of; and 
now I can scarcely think of a man that is more like 
a stubble-field thrice gleaned, in which there is 
scarcely a head of wheat to be found, than he is, 
because he is taking care of his influence. Is that 
the end of a man’s life—to take care of his influ- 
ence? The man that walks under the full light of 
the sun and does not see the royalty of the heavens 
nor the glory of the earth, because his time is taken 
up with watching his shadow and seeing that it 
does not escape from him—that is the man that 
watches his influence. And men that are self- 
seekers; men that are perpetually looking out for 
their own personal interests; men that make it 
their aim in life to bring themselves into conspi- 
cuity—they come to naught. In the language of 
Scripture, “ Verily, they have their reward.” They 
‘want to live in men’s eyes, and they do; they want 
to attain material greatness, and they do; they 
want to get earthly fame, and they do—and that is 
all they ever will get. / 

But oh, army of unknowa" sinte—ye that go 
silently on missions of kindness among the poor; 
mothers that die deaths daily for your children, or 
your sister’s children, or orphan children ; teachers 
whose lives are worn patiently and obseurely out, 
that you may build up other lives; those that 
succor the friendless and the helpless, and care not 
for yourselves; the great army of heroes that by 
faith and hope stand at the botiom of society, doing 
your duty and asking no reward—daylight is dawn- 
ing. On your heads it shall shine first. Lift them 
up. Your salvation is nearer than when you bo- 
lieved. Count not any tear shed, or any pain 
borne, or any groan uttered, asthrownaway. Look 
not upon any yearning or any sigh as lost. God 
sitsabove. He sees all things and knows all things. 
And no heart ever identified itself with a thing 
that was good, or loved any truth, or followed any 
course of justice and duty, whose name was not 
registered on high. And when the great day of 
your uplifting shall come, you shall shine as stars. 
You shall be first, however low you may be now. 
And men who merely live for their own self-seek- 
ing, however high they may be now, shall be last. 

Brethren, I would give more to stand well with 
God, than to stand well with all the world. It is 
but a day that we are to live here. It is but a 
shadow that we are making on the earth. We are 

assing away. Where are the flowers of August? 

here are the leaves that used to murmur above 
your heads of a Sabbath morning as you walked 
hither? They have fallen, and been trodden 
under foot, and they shall be seen no more. Others 
may come, but they aregone. And before the leaves 
come again many of you shall go too. We are like 
leaves ; we are like flowers ; we are like tapers that 
burn out almost in the same moment in which they 
are lit. We have no abiding city here. Our city 
is there. Live for that. Live for Christ, and so 
live for yourselves. ‘ 

May God grant that when we stand together in 
the other life, the blessed disclosure of that truth 
from which I have preached to you this morning 
may fall upon you on the right hand of the 
Almighty; and may you hear him say, “ Well 
done, enter ye into the joy of your Lord.” 

————————— 

Gusrritia on Partisan Warrare.—The march- 
ing of armies, and the winning of battles by mili- 
tary prowess, will not necessarily conquer a peace 
in the slave staies. The spirit of rebellion is not 
certainly to be exercised by destroying a certain 
per-centage of an armed force, and scattering gre: t 
armies in wild confusion. We see the diabolical 
spirit still tossing the heads of fashionable ladies 
in Baltimore and Nashville. We see it belching 
forth impotent hatred in the swagger of the Mayor 
of New Orleans. We see that the U. S. authori- 
ties of Alexandria have just seized quantities of 
provisions packed and marked for the use of the 
“ Confederate States.” We see in Western -Vir- 
ginia, where peace has reigned for six months 
under the unresisted authority of the United States, 
a banditti of 400 men suddenly approaching the 
town of Parkersburg, on the Ohio River, and threat- 
ening to destroy the N. W. Branch Railroad. 
Something must be done, more than is yet thought 
of, er the wildest and biggest part of the Southern 
country will be soon filled with armed brigands, 
more desperate and more difficult to exterminate 
than all the savage Indian tribes that ever lived in 
the United States. The Christian Register of 
Boston has a letter written by a merchant in Mis- 


souri, a mative of Kentucky, and a slaveholder, 
whe voted for Bell'and Everett, and a man of the 
first standing. We give an extract. It is dated 
Fr » Missouri, March 4, 1862. 
“ Our Union army is ing finely, and 
that the rebellion is erush 
Missouri; but it is far from it, Two of my | 
good Union friends were shot dead in the country, 
grectems six andthe twelve miles from here, 
for 8 Union men,and three more 
ad, and three badly wounded, two days 
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very intelligent, correet, loyal man. His brother 
is the esshier of the Wyoming Ban! 
only crime was outspoken Union sentiments. 

“Thave had a dear, honorable friend shot dead 
in presence of his wife and three children, for no 
other crime than that he was a straight, outspoken 
Union man. We go armed with pistols, and 
with a good disposition to use them; and I have 
seen a handsome competency vanish quickly be- 
fore this secession crime. 

“ We dare not go out in the country yet, but heps 
te soon. The greatest trial to me is, that my wife 
is losing her health and strength under so mush 
excitement, and I cannot induce her to go East aad 
stay, for she is alarmed for my safety. 

“T mention these things to show you howslavery 
and secession have completely barbarized and de- 
stroyed society in the slave states : and my opinion 
is, after twenty-five years of personal observatien 
and close contact with it, that now is the time te 
put the great disturbing clement in such a position 
that we are satisfied it is in a way of extinction, 
and that beyond all possible doubt. If we go back 
to the eld status in regard to slavery, and revive 
the enforcement of the fugitive-slave law, up rise 
the old slave traders, slave breeders, and slave bul- 
lies, at every election precinct in every slave state, 
and slave bullies in Gongress and everywhere. 

“You can never compromise with slavery. It 
will rule and destroy you, or you must destroy it. 
I know your conservative, charitable, and generous 
sentiments toward your slave-breeding country- 
men, but they are terribly in earnest in their em- 
deavors to destroy and divide this great republie, 
or make us one great slave-trading, slave-breeding, 
slave-catching, and slave-extending people; and 
this cannot be entertained by the descendants of 
the Puritans, nor by any great and just people. 
Now is the time to lay the foundation for the unity 
of this great republic.” 

No wonder such men feel the necessity and see 
the true method of laying at last “the foundation 
for the unity of this great republic,” in the extiac- 
tion of slavery. The men who have suffered in 
the border states will soon begin to make them- 
selves heard and felt, both in Congress, and espe- 
cially in the state governments, and they will de- 
mand, without compromise, a just retribution for 
crimes en the heads of the criminals, with “ in- 
demnity for the past, and security for the future,” 
in the extinetion of slavery, without which nething 
is stable or secure. 





“HIS SOUL IS MARCHING ON.” 
AN ENGLISH LECTURE, 


On the evening of March 24, Thomas Hughes, Esq., 
the “ Rugby boy” and “ Oxford man”—the author ef 
“Tom Brown's School Days”—a book so accurate 
and fine in its local coloring, and breathing so freshly 
of the high and broad Berkshire Downs —so stirring 
with boy-life, and full of boy-nature at a public school, 
—this deservedly popular author, and highly cultivated 
English gentleman and scholar, delivered a lecture im 
the Town Hall of Oxford, on “ Old Captain Brown, the 
Abolitionist : his life, successes, defeat, and death.” 

Could the American nation have been, by the Mil- 
tonic process, compressed into that Hall, or even the 
lesser army of editors, much would have been learned 
which is not even dreamed of in American philosophy. 
They would have learned no new facts concerning 
“Old John Brown,” but they might have learned 
something from the old facts, as thus and there newly 
presented, ° 

Introducing his subject, the lecturer remarked that 
when the Americans were overtaken by conspiracy 
and revolt, they found themselves wanting many 
things. Varied skill and patriotic devotion rapidly 
supplied most of them. They wanted a national 
song; and they, like us, believing in the money power 
@ premium was offered for a poetical and musical ex- 
pression of the feeling of the aroused nation. But 
national song was not so to be produced. The Star- 
Spangled Banner, Hail Columbia, Yankee Doodle, 
were, for several reasons, found unfitting. But where 
deep sentiment existed it would find expression. Se 
when the men of Massachusetts were regimented and 
setting their faces Southward, an utterance was 
found, and passed from regiment to regiment— 

“ Old John Brown lies moldering in the grave, 
His soul is marching on,” 
[A few nours before The Tribune of Feb 
with the musical notation, had been hanene ye? 
Hughes, and doubtless suggested this introductiony 

Upon this followed the lecture. It was a clear, 
steady, flowing narrative: in style severely simple, 
without rhetorical artifices or oratorical action or ex- 
pression. The family; “the best blood of New Hng- 
land,” flowing directly from aie in the Mayflower; 
the early lite and habits ; the married and domestic life, 
and its marked features ; and his farming and tradia 
pursuits, were presented ; followed by the grand and 
tiagic story of Kansas, (not yet half told, and awaiting 
time, and a poet,) and then the liberating design in 
Virginia, its failure, and the Death. The lecture 
occupied an hour and a half. The audience was 
held in close attention throughout; that attention 
deepened when the moral grandeur of the sentiments 
of the old Puritan came out—such as: Better that 
one whole generation should perish than the Golden 
Rule be broken by a nation, and the Declaration of 
Independence be made of no effect: also, where the 
husband and the father, writing to the wife, and 
showing the depth of tenderness under that strong 
nature, was exhibited. The letters of the sons from 
Virginia to their distant wives also commanded this 


method, by a finely graduated process, the Puritan 
New Englander was presented, till the audience fet 
the presence of hero, patriot, and martyr. 

A stranger, especially an American, would have 
been impressed by one undesigned accompaniment, 
which only one here and there of a local audience 
would even notice. At nine o’clock the lecturer was 
recounting the final scene, in which John Brown, 
with his dead sons and wounded friends near him, 
waited the surrender. At this time the great bell of 
Christ Church, one of the three largest in England, 
and which in bygone centuries had tolled for the 
mitred abbots of Oseney Abbey,—at this time “the 
mighty Tom,” only a few hundred yards distant, eom- 
menced its nightly tolling of one hundred and one 
heavy and solemn strokes ; its tones vibrating through 
the air, audibly, for many miles. Tot.! Toll! Toll! 
for the brave : 

“ His soul is marching on.” 
* 7+ 7 7. - a 

Mr. Hughes was evidently moved by the deep 
attention which had been given, and the feeling of 
which found warm expression at the close of. the 
lecture from one of the city magistrates, and was 
applauded to the echo by the meeting. * Mr. Hughes, 
with much feeling and emphasis, declared he should 
think himself more than repaid, if by his lecture he 
had deepened the interest felt in the great contest in 
which ricans were now engaged, and ef which 
John Brown’s conflict with border raffians in Kansas 
was the commencement. 

Mr. Hughes was a member of Oriel College, Oxford, 
im 1842-65, at the time when “ the Church” or Rome- 
ward movement was in its full strength, and emerg- 
ing out of the subterranean inte the open and de- 
clared state, and becoming “our Church.” He is not 
of the number of fine and active minds now found 
wrecked on every shore by the patristic tempest. Of 
his contemporaries there are many who have passed 
from believing too much into believing nothing—not 
in man or justice, not in angel nor spirit; and who, 
if they are not critical, are nothing! Of these are 
Satarday Reviewers and Times’ contributors. As an 
Arnoldian, Mr. Hughes combines something of breadth 
of view with more of reverence for the Puritan school 
than the “ Broad” men generally possess. He links 
practical morality very closely to his theology. He 
has had the teaching of a great sorrow in a domestic 
calamity. Mr. Hughes is about fifty years of age. 
He is over six feet in hight and very well p 
and of fair complexion, with light hair. The head 
and face of the finest type—say Roman, with the 
aeeaees and promontories abated ; he is bald, and 
this discloses the fine lines sweeping from the brow 
over the superior regions of the skull. 

The present writer feels that this brief and faithful 
account will be received as easehl ney in the United 
States. It will be held impossible that in the great 
academical city of England such & lecturer, and lec- 
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resolute skepticism, 
contradictions, made without knowledge, 
by inveterate prejudice. Mr. Hughes’s aeptuand lec~ 
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deepened attention. Soon to the final struggle, the 
failure, the prison dialogues with Mason and others, . 
the address to the court, and the End. In this 
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* Mr. Hughes, an English 
and who belongs to the acade 
racy, has Retured at Oxfo 
showing, of course, that the ; 
gle’ arose out of the folly an 
surrectionary Yankee and sa 
would, assuredly, got 
@an press, and find ready and 
faet, and as true to a whole s 
indeed, is for a lamentation, 





THE CHOCTA\ 


Te rux Eprrors or Tur Inve: 
I noticed ah article in Th 
18, entitled “ The Rebellion : 
the Southwest,” which conta 
mation, but seems to me « 
readers false impressions on 
twe of these, with your pe 
You say, “It is natura! th: 
should stick hard for the p: 
name and state, because they 
eminence. But the 
interest in it, and very little 
This may be true of other tri! 
the Choctaws. Their affec 
organization is the general fe 
and very few of the half-blood 
recently at least, been the ruli 
ing. The half-bloods would e 
the destruction of the nation, » 
to one which influences our 
powerfully. Until recently 
control the government, and sor 
not only power but wealth in 1 
people have so advanced in int 
taking the rule into their own 
rulers do not like a national ey 
cannot rule. They hope wit 
slaves, (almost all the slaves : 
bleods,) and their white blood, 
men. Besides this, the half b 
bloods, and think themselves 
The Chcctaw country is 
with their courts, county and 
their local police and other offi 
circuit and supreme courts, th 
two houses—an upper house o 
all members to these being ele 
by districts. The executive i 
likewise elected by the peopl 
and lately it is as seldom that 
that a president is over our 
officers are chosen by the pe 
atiorney-general, treasurer, e 
by the chief. The voters a 
eighteen years old, and all-w 
come citizens either hy marry 
By a special act of council. 
much like an aristocracy ;—e 





sider the fact that such is the i 
element among the masses, th 
of the candidate is more clos 
Choctaws than in this state. 


principled man would not the: 
vote as here. 

Perhaps some other legisla 
a lesson from the following in 
at the council of 1860. A m: 
a quarre] with his brother, w 


afterwards they met, and he 
not know the circumstances, 
the jury acquitied him. Yea 


quietly, like a good citizen 
knew him, to be one. In 18\ 
fer senator, and was electe: 
that a man who had killed an 
person to make laws, and he 
A few words as to the 0; 
these nations are wasting | 
that the number of Choctaw 
sippi thirty years ago was 15 
more than 4,000 died from tl 
their removal and settleme 
where the climate is so di 
they are not fairly acclimat 
number below 12,000. Now 
16,000 to 20,000, most authe 
18,000. Thus they have m 
number at the removal. 
Yours, 





A BEAUTIFUL GOL 


On the 13th of May, 181: 
much expectation and pr 
marriago in the oid town 0 
Williams end miss Harriet 


years finds them in health a: 
of universal love and esteem 
porters of most of the bene 
day; feeding the poor; clott 
and promoters of temperan 
morality ; pillars in the ch 
state. It was with great | 
many heard that they wer 
their Gotpzn Weppine, an 
opportunity to congratulate 
days, and to thank them for 
mote the best interests of t 
tude of invitations were s 
their immediate neighbors, 
heme on Tuesday, the 13th. 
Railroads and steam: boats | 
bring many from 4 distance, 
tial friends of ‘heir youth, in 
gathered in their ancient ve 
hour arrived, the more adv 
rooms, expecting to give p 
the evening shades came on. 


tewn Congregationa! church, 
eratie Dr. Strong, who perio 
¢ibe same veritable grooms 


ing in their place now as the 
@ most appropriate address, 


years gone by with their won 
the changes in the town ¢ 
ecennection which the parti 


benevvlent and religious mo 
ing their prosperity and bov 
abroad and the obligations 
adversities and trials in be! 
ehildren and their readiness 
Washington when childless 
eloged with wishing them 
works of love and kindness | 
be a real welcome to the )«) 
followed by a prayer of m 
feeling by Rev. Dr. Bond, 
Mrs. Williams; after wh 
ushered into two spacious r 
substantials, the luxurics 
wealth and generosity cou 
thing to intoxicate, madden. 
ing brought a large gatherir 
wieh, bright and beautiful, 
ment, who well filled the pla 
and such as had returned \ 
was indeed a beautiful sig 
all its magnificent bouquet 
dened only by the thought o/ 
the certain nearness of clos: 
for a higher life. All retires 
ises of God to the righteo 
* Happy is the man that find 
that getteth understanding. 
right hand, and in her left 
Her ways are ways ef pleas 
are peace.” 

Porwich, Ct., May 15, 186 
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Tur following letter, fron 
Massachusetts, our presen! 
Commercial Agent in Hay’ 
Senate by Mr. Sumner, to 
the Bill authorizing the ap 

sentatives to the Repu’ 

It is & matter of high and wu) 

Umirep 81: 

Port av Privo 

in receipt of | 

Department | 

been | 

appeare 

of the country have not been distu 
e@urrency have net fallen. 

I deem it my duty to call the « 
ment to the activity of European | 


Sim: Not be! 
boner to ioform t 
dispatch this coun 
eign of insurrection 
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kn the first place, an almost enti! 
the pereounel of the foreign lega 
recailed Mr. 8 r St. J fron 
ier Henry By roe & thane 
Mr. ron, W u 
affairs, ~ oy been = ae ze 
the country marr @ Haytier 
Janson has just as at Port a 
ul-general, together with a n 
tion. Signer Antonio Alvarez. 
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mame and address of the writer ; not necessarily for publication, 


guarantee of good faith. 
wt eee tole not hold ourselves responsible for any views or 
Opinions expressed in the communications of our Correspond- 


eonrgr Manuscripts sent to The Independent cannot be re- 
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NEW YORK, MAY 22, 1862. 
Ss 
Norice.—A fair price will be paid at this office 
for the third, fifth, and sixth volumes of The Inde- 
pendent, being for 1850, 1853, and 1854, either 
bound or in numbers, complete and in good con- 
dition. If preferred, two years’ subscription will 
be given for each of said volumes, or in proportion 
for unbroken parts of the same. 

















Anniversary.—Next week, the religious anni- 
versaries at Boston will be held as usual. Among 
them will be that of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, to be held in Tremont Temple, on Wed- 
nesday, May 28, at ll o'clock a.m. The excellent 
letter from Jamaica, on our first page this week, is 
from one of the faithful and useful missionaries of 
this Society. 





Jerr. Davis's Coacaman.—We have received a 
personal visit at our office from William A. Jack- 
son, late coachman to Jefferson Davis. He is a 
good-looking, intelligent black man, about thirty 
years of age, not owned but hired by the great 
traitor, from whose service he was very glad to 
escape by walking out of Richmond into the shelter 

- of McDowell’s lines. He has now come to this 
city to offer himself as somebody else’s coachman, 
but would prefer, in future, to live with a respect- 
able family. 





Spawisu InsoLence.—The British Government is 
realizing appropriate fruits from its criminal for- 
bearance with Spain in the matter of the non- 
observance of solemn treaties for the abolition of 
the slave-trade—such fruits as our own Govern- 
ment long reaped from its subservience to slavery. 
According to all civilized usage, consuls are 
allowed to hold worship on their consular premises 
according to their own faith. But the Spanish 
Government, in disregard not only of civilized 
comity but of all its special obligations to Great 
Britain, has prohibited Protestant worship, con- 
ducted by clergymen of the Church of England, in 
the British vice-consul’s house at Seville. Inquiry 
being made on the subject in Parliament, Mr. Lay- 
ard replied that such was the fact, and that, “ upon 
* her Majesty’s ministers becoming acquainted that 
“an interference with that right had taken place, 
“they directed her Majesty’s representative at the 
“court of Madrid to make inquiries and to inform 
“them of the result.” * 


ConriscaTion.—In an article last week concern- 
ing the policy of the Government, we treated, first, 
of the necessity of finishing the war by military 
operations, and then, of the punishment of individ- 
uals for treason, conspiracy, robbery, and other 
crimes committed by them, under a regular admin- 
istration of the existing laws. The questions of 
confiscation and emancipation, as a means of ter- 
minating the rebellion, were not before us at the 
time, and The National Intelligencer does us 
injustice in applying to these questions the remarks 
which we made in a different direction. 

We propose to consider, hereafter, the right of 
a constitutional government, in a war, to put down 
a rebellion, to confiscate to its own use all the 
property owned by rebels, or used to promote the 
rebellion, as well as to expel dangerous populations 
out of the country, or remove them where they 
can no longer be dangerous to the public peace, and 
even to resume the title to the soil by right of 
“eminent domain,” and redistribute the lands to 
loyal occupants. Also, the question whether this 
may best be done by act of Congress, or by military 
rule, either by the acts of commanding generals in 
their several districts, or by the decree of the Pres- 
ident, as the constitutional Commander-in-Chief of 
the army, first proclaiming martial law throughout 
the insurgent states, and then prescribing the 
extent to which the property and personal relations 
of the people within that great camp shall be 
affected by this resistless military rule. 

Our friends may be sure that The Independent 
does not intend to be reckoned among the doubtfal 
supporters of the Government in all its measures 


for the thorough and final suppression of this vast 
crime. 








Tue Poor or Newsern.—Wherever our troops 
take possession in the South, they are at once 
; @h.nost overwhelmed with the necessity of provid- 
ing °T & large number of the helpless poor. At 
Port Bo Val the poor were all negroes ; at Newbern 
a large pr. Portion &re whites reduced to helpless 
want by the ,"ebellion leaders, and then ruthlessly 
abandoned to m.tVation. The Newbern Progress, 
May 9, contains te. Vineent Colyer’s report to 
Gen. Burnside of his Work 28 Superintendent of 
the Poor. He says that ."? May Ist, relief has 
been given in food to 310 t,. Milies of citizens of 


WNewber~ tie 1.998 ‘ons, by most of 
aay comprising 1,395 per. ‘tet hes heen 


whom the generosity of the Goverm, sates 
gratefully acknowledged. The Superinn. “© °"’"** 


: , . “ able- 
also registered and detailed for service 900 «00 













own demoralization. “It did not oceur to them as | 


strange thing, for that the very highest 
ie in the’ state s ‘Tabinbits of a society 


secret assassination. The Bourbon govern- 
ment lasted a great many years, and it flourished 
in a capital where the numbers being y im 
excess of the call for labor, furnish an inexhausti- 
ble su of the tools of crime, and in a country 
where it is too hot to work very hard, and where 
there is no memory of a great past or traditions of 
great men to stimulate i . And yet the 
Neapolitans have retained so much that is good as 
to make them desirous to stand well in the faee of 
E at a time like this. They are not so de- 
aan but that they can understand that there 
is something better than a court in league with 

ies and assassins. Victor Emanuel comes to 
= as the representative of a good average 
European government, and they have sense and 
decency enough to wish not to be left out of the 
eommunity of civilized nations.” 


We wish it could be said of the slaveholders at 
the South, as it is of the Lazarroni at Naples, that 
“they have sense and decency enough to wish not 
to be left out of the community of nations.” 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND GENERAL 
HUNTER. 


@Ovr readers will find on the first page of this 
sheet a proclamation by the President of the 
United States, annulling the order of Gen. Hunter, 
commanding the Southern Department of the 
army, in which the latter, after declaring martial 
law over his district, declared all the slaves in the 
three states of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida 
to be forever free. The President declares the act 
of his general to be unauthorized and void, but he 
does not censure the General for issuing the order. 
How could he, when the Government has allowed 
itself to remain all this while without any declared 
policy or established rules on any of the points in- 
volved, leaving each general officer to meet the 
exigencies of his command according to his own 
discretion? Perhaps Gen. Hunter simply erred 
in judgment in taking so large a step without hav- 
ing first consulted the President. 

It is to be borne in mind, also, that Mr. Lincoln 
is very careful not to reject the principle on which 
Hunter acted—that martial law is competent to 
declare the freedom of the slaves. His solemnand 
most weighty appeal to the people of the South, to 
avoid pushing him to the ulterior necessity of de- 
ciding this question, and of acting upon it as a 
finality which admits of no appeal, ought to sup- 
press the exultation of rebel sympathizers over this 
proclamation. There is always something serious 
in reserve, when such a man talks in this beseech- 
ing way to those who are in arms against the Gov- 
ernment. The President moves deliberately, and 
will act only as he is compelled; but when com- 
pelled he will use all the powers of this Govern- 
ment—the strongest Government in the world—to 
exterminate the rebellion, root and branch. 





PRESBYTERIAN REUNION. 


Tue subject of reuniting the two sections of Old 
and New School in one Presbyterian Church is ex- 
pected to come up for earnest discussion this week 
in both the General Assemblies. Although we do 
not expect to see the question settled at this time, 
because the minds of those concerned may not yet 
be fully prepared to welcome a Christian reunion 
for Christ’s sake, we are glad both parties can now 
look it in the face with a good degree of calmness 
and candor. Progress is undoubtedly making in 
the right direction. A quarter of a century has 
passed since the violent excision of the Northern 
synods by the Old-School majority, which was fol- 
lowed the mext year by the withdrawal of the 
New-School minority to form a separate organiza- 
tion. So complete was the alienation, that each 
party has done its utmost to impede the other, by 
forestalling the ground without reference to the 
predilections of the majority of the people, by 
planting rival churches where one must absorb or 
destroy the other, and other similar proceedings, 
calculated to perpetuate local strife and exhaust in 
unprofitable rivalry resources of wealth and piety 
which are needed for higher purposes. A few 
years ago, when the two Assemblies held their 
meetings simultaneously in the same town, an 
attempt to bring them together amicably to cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper in the name of the common 
Savior, failed of success. 

Such a division between Christians who adhere 
to the samé Confession of Faith, and practice 
worship and discipline according to the same rules, 
could not but have an injurious effect on the cause 
of religion, by the dishonor it brings on the law of 
Christian love. We are glad to see so many evi- 
dences of the abatement of former exasperations, 
and the extensive prevalence of kind and brotherly 
feelings. ‘Two Presbyteries in the northern sec- 
tion of this state have united, after amicable dis- 
cussion, in adopting an earnest testimony in 
favor of reunion. Other Presbyteries have ex- 
pressed warm desires for such a consummation. 
Articles have appeared in the newspapers 
of both parties, written in a gentle and courte- 
ous strain, even when dwelling on the obsta- 
cles to reunion which still remain to be overcome. 
The times require all the strength that union can 
give to the cause of evangelical religion. We antici- 
pate that the trials of the war, in which men of all 
sects and parties and nationalities are mingling 
their efforts and prayers, and shedding their blood 
on a common field for the unity of their country, 
will end in a great revival of brotherly feeling 
among us all, of which the churches are bound to 
reap the great benefit. And we earnestly and fra- 
ternally implore our beloved and honored brethren 
of both the Schools, to let their most free and 
earnest discussions in both the Assemblies be so 
moderated by brotherly love, and so controlled by 
& supreme regard for the honor and will of Christ, 





“bodied contrabands, representing at least 4, —. 
“people, most of whom are able to take care ot 
“themselves by their labor.” He has also fur- 
nished medical aid for 180 patients at their houses, 
54 in hospital, and 30 prisoners. Altogether,6,000 
persons have thus been kept from want. With 
kind consent of Gen. Burnside, Mr. C. has made 
arrangements for opening a school, free 6f charge, 
forthe children of citizens, and a night-school for 
about 700 colored laborers and their children. 





Vieror Emanven at Napres.—It was a bold 
step in the King of Italy to go on a peaceful visit 
to the capital of his southern provinces at this 
critical moment. In the apprehensions of the 
quidnunes, it was as if President Lincoln had 
gone, about the middle of March, 1861, a fortnight 
after his inauguration, on a formal visit to Rich- 
mond, in the hope of conciliating by such a polic 
the already exasperated Carbonari of Virgini 
But even Naples is more reasonable than the 
slaveholders ; for the king has made his visit, and 
has been received with loyal demonstrations to his 
entire satisfaction, showing that even the rule of 
the Neapolitan Bourbons has not debased its sub- 
jects so utterly as the rule of slavery in the South. 
The Saturday Review, May 3, says : 

“The rule of the Bourbons in Naples and the 
state of society which the court maintained were 


that not a word may be said which will embitter 
old prejudices or reopen old wounds, which time 
an, | the growth of religious experience are endeav- 
oring “oheal. If reunion is not effected this year, 
at least, sat not the attempt this year create any 
new obstruct. ons Or difficulties, to prevent a hearty 
reunion in some other year, whenever the way 
shall be more open foi" 80 desirable a blessing. 
We shalt be pardoned, not only for thus express- 
ing our fraternal interest, but also for making here 
two or three practical suggestions which come to 
us by experience in our Congregational way of 
doing things in cases of church difficulty or con- 
tention. One is, that it is no part of the process of 
Christian reconciliation between parties at vari- 
ance to ascertain or determine which party is the 
most to blame. Ina multitude of cases of amicable 
and Christian settlement which we have witnessed, 
often after long alienation or bitter enmity, we 
have never known any good to come from trying 
to settle which struck first, or which had given 
the greatest provocation, or inflicted the most 
injury. Christian reconciliation comes of Chris- 
tian love, which demands, not the humiliation of 
an enemy, but the reciprocated love of a brother. 
Victory in a suit at law, or triumph in an ecclesi- 
astical controversy, cannot be a step toward the 
restoration of unity among brethren in Christ. 
Another thought we have to suggest is, that 
true Christian reconciliation is a reciprocal process, 
and requires the exercise of the same kind of affec- 
tions on both sides. It involves, of course, in each 
party, not alone a willingness to forgive, but a will- 
‘ingness to be forgiven. This last point is often 
| the very hardest to be gained. But in all pro- 
tracted contentions it is found that there are faults 
on both sides. Indeed, there is no so good prepa- 





ration for the exercise of genuine forgiveness as in 
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being first conscious that we ourselves need for- 
giveners. And when both parties reach this con- 
dition, there is no longer any disposition to haggle 
about the details of reconciliation, that one shall 
confess this, or the other compensate for that, 
but the spontaneous impulse of love moves both 
together, to throw the whole controversy to the 
winds, and let us forgive and forget, and bury it 
all out of our sight for ever, and we will live 
hereafter as if we had never divided. 

What a day it will be for the cause of religion, 
when these two great bodies of enlightened Chris- 
tian people, with such a wealth of learning and 
every resource of moral power, with such a his- 
tory, too, and such a prospect in the future, shall 
be thus moved by the grace and power of God, 
for the glory of the Redeemer, publicly to embrace 
as brethren, forgive and be forgiven; and bury the 
pastin forgetfulness, and henceforth know no strife 
but that of love in the service of their common 
Lord! May God hasten it in his mercy! 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Our readers will have noticed in our columns 
the advertisement of a large number of life assur- 
ance companies. The times seem to make this a 
wise policy. It implies that there are existing 
conditions which strongly call the attention of the 
community to this subject. And we think the 
companies have judged wisely. It is in such un- 
setiled times that the peculiar benefit of life assur- 
ance is made most manifest. Business is curtailed 
and interrupted. Men are anxious for the future. 
Thousands have families growing up around them 
whose property depends upon the continuance of 
the father’s life. Should he die, the income would 
cease; the children must be withdrawn from 
school ; the mother and elder children must resort 
to every expedient merely to sustain the family ; 
and, in many cases, with the utmost exertion, this 
cannot be done;—the wife will return to her 
father for support, and the children, separated, 
must go, the older to seek work, and the younger 
be distributed among friends. Such histories are 
of constant occurrence. They befall men the 
least expecting them, and the least likely to meet 
them. While business is active, and prosperity 
gives exhilaration and hope, men can hardly be 
made to feel that they are within a hand’s breadth 
of utter reverse, and that their family may be 
scattered in a month, by the death of the head, as 
a brood of chickens are scattered when a hawk 
with a fell swoop souses down upon the mother! 
But hard times lead men to think of these things. 

Now if a man has insured a sum of one, five, or 
ten thousand dollars upon his life, this anxiety and 
foreboding is removed. While he lives, he can 
support his family. If he dies, there is ample pro- 
vision made for them. 

There are doubtless thousands who had the 
means of insuring their lives two years ago, but 
who are now too poor to do it. There are many 
yet able, who neglect it because they do not expect 
to be poor, who nevertheless will become impover- 
ished. We are so deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of such prudential considerations that we 
are impelled to lay the matter before our readers, 
not simply as one of prudence, but as a moral duty. 

Once the question was, Can a Christian man 
rightfully seek such assurance? That day is 
passed. Now the question is, Can a Christian 
man justify himself in neglecting such a duty ? 

If life assurance was a mystery of finance, a 
speculation, a lottery or venture, a substitute for 
industry and frugality, or in any way a presump- 
tuous distrust of divine Providence, a ot 
might well shrink from it. But if it be 
upon sound principles ; if it deals not in uncer- 
tainties but with sober and carefully ascertained 
facts, regulated by natural laws, and is as conform- 
able to scientific truths as is any ordinary business 
of the mechanic, the merchant, the farmer, then 
there can be no just scruples at life assurance, 
and it becomes a matter of prudence and thus of 
duty. 

It is every man’s duty to provide for his family. 
That provision must include its future contingent 
condition. That provision, in so far as it is mate- 
rial, men ordinarily seek to secure by their own 
accumulations and investments. But all these 
are uncertain. The man that is rich to-day, by 
causes beyond his reach is poor to-morrow. A 
war in China, a revolution in Europe, a rebellion 
in America, overrule ten thousand fortunes in 
every commercial community. 

But, in life assurance, there are no risks or con- 
tingencies. Other investments may fail. A house 
may burn down. Banks may break and their 
stock be worthless. Bonds and mortgages may be 
seized for debt, and all property, or evidences of 
property, may fall into the bottomless gulf of bank- 
ruptcy. But money secured to your family by 
life assurance will go to them without fail or in- 
terruption, provided you have used due discretion 
in the selection of asound and honorable Assurance 
Company. Of two courses, one of which may leave 
your family destitute, and the other of which assures 
them a comfortable support at your decease, can 
there be a doubt which is to be chosen? Can 
there be a doubt about duty ? 

There are many difficulties and objections resting 
upon the minds of good men, and to these we shall 
address ourselves in another article. 





DR. G. W. BETHUNE. 


* Tue death of Rev. Dr. Bethune at Florence, the 
tidings of which reached this country last week, 
nas taken the public as well as his many personal 
friends by sui;Tise- It has been understood, in- 
deed, for several yeart, u:.2+ his health was pre- 
carious; and it has been knoWn by those who 
knew him well that he himself anticipated his 
sudden death as probable at no distant day. But 
recent accounts had represented him as improving 
in strength and spirits ; and he had been till lately 
so full of an exuberant vitality, so careless of 
exposures, so confident in his strength, and 80 
prodigal in the expenditure of it for private and 
public uses, that it is more difficult to realize that 
he now sleeps the sleep of the grave, than it would 
have been in the case of most other men. He has 
left many attached and admiring friends to lament 
his departure, and has left a place vacant in the 
pulpit and on the platform which will not soon or 
easily be filled. It is fitting that this journal, 
which often found occasion honestly and energet- 
ieally to oppose him while he lived, should pay its 
tribute to his character and powers now that he 
has passed away. 

Born of parents distinguished for intelligence, and 
still more distinguished for a thoughtful, enterpris- 
ing and beneficent piety—the son of that eminent 
Christian merchant, Divie Bethuns, and the grand- 
son, on the mother’s side, of Isabella Graham,—Dr. 
Bethune inherited from them a strong and exact- 
ing physical organization, generous sensibilities, 
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best English literature, and of the classics. Few 
men were more familiar with the whole circle of 
English eloquence and poetry ; and very few cer- 
tainly, outside of the professional students and 
teachers of the languages, were so conversant as 
he with the Greek and Latin letters. On his work- 
ing nights, the light rarely left his window until 
long after midnight; and the large and various 
library he had collected showed the breadth and 
variety of his mental tastes and scholarly culture. 

He was by no means, however, simply or mainly 
a literary man. Bred in the city, and accustomed 
all his life te the parlor and the pavement, he yet 
had as true a relish for the country as any man we 
have ever met. The leafy woods were to him a 
very temple of delight. No elaborate music was 
so sweet to his ear as the gurgle of brooks. So 
often as June came back upon the town, he was 
restless as a boy who thirsts for his vacation, till 
under the shadow of the Eastern pines, or amid 
the intricate and tempting channels of the Thou- 
sand Isles, he was ‘camping out’ with a few rude 
attendants, and whipping the runs or trolling the 
river for trout and pike. An enthusiastic sports- 
man, and a true lover of the wilderness, he let 
nothing cheat him of this annual recreation. 

He was interested in men, too, for their mere 
manly qualities, without reference to their ac- 
quirements or their social condition. He com- 
menced his public and clerical life as a chaplain to 
seamen in the city of Savannah. For them he 
wrote that beautiful hymn, which is often con- 
tained in our lyrical collections without being 
credited to him as its author, “Tossed upon life’s 
raging billow.” And he often referred in subse- 
quent life to these labors among the sailors with 
the keenest interest, and a peculiar satisfaction. 
So in later years some of the most touching and 
eloquent sermons which he ever has preached have 
been those which he delivered to the men who 
eared for his tent and his canoe in his excursions 
to the woods. These men valued and honored 
him as a Christian teacher, while they eulogized 
and emulated his skill as a fisherman; and it was 
not an uncommon thing for him to be sent for from 
a distance of ten or even twenty miles to hold a 
service on Sunday, to visit the sick, or to bury the 
dead, in the depths of the woods. 

As a speaker on public and festive occasions, 
when he was in his happier moods, few men of 
his time, almost none of his profession, have been 
his equals. Personal prejudices, unfortunate at 
the beginning, and which ripened too easily into 
settled and unreasonable personal antipathies, 
threw him early in his career out of sympathy with 
the causes which would have drawn forth his best 
and highest powers as a speaker ; so that one could 
not help often feeling in hearing him thatif he had 
been on the other side—for the grandest Free- 
dom and the most absolute Justice, and not a 
mere apologist for institutions and influences 
against which his better nature protested—it would 
have given a liberty and exhilaration to his men- 
tal processes which in his actual position they 
wanted ; for want of which his comparatively 
manacled powers did themselves at such times no 
justice. Alas, how sadly must we feel now that if 
he had been so devoted as he might have been, 
with his great powers of passion and persuasion, 
to the principles of Liberty and of national Right- 
eousness, if he had heard the real voice of God in 
our land and our times, and had given such utter- 
ance as few others could give to that Gospel which 
preaches ‘deliverance to the captives,’ it would have 
been for his own highest happiness, for his most 
permanent remembrance and usefulness. All the 
coarseness and bitterness of which men sometimes 

“complained in his speech came out when he threw 
himself, in defense of institutions to which tradi- 
tion attached him, against principles which he 
resisted because they were identified with men 
whom he disliked. He wanted only the inspira- 
tion to be gained by such a nature as his from 
the noble mission of facing the Nation on behalf of 
its oppressed, to have given such wings to his 
thought and speech as would have made them a 
possession for ever in the land. 

But even with this prodigious drawback, how 
rich in humor, how brilliant with wit, how various, 
affluent, persuasive, delfghtful, was often his most 
unstudied public speech. And when he closed, as 
frequently he did, with some appeal to the higher 
reason, the conscience of his hearers, or to their 
Christian sensibilities and sentiments, with what 
fine finish did phrases and paragraphs leap from 
his lips; how even the sluggish and heavy form 
seemed lightened, exalted, made instinct with 
feeling, and elate in a sense of glorious supremacy! 
And when he swept on to the splendid conclusion, 
how breathless and almost awe-bound was his 
audience! The pen was not his noblest instrument. 
His lips were musical, dropping sweetness, when 
the afflatus was upon him. And some of these 
speeches will live in our recollection as among the 
finest forensic efforts to which it has ever been our 
privilege to listen. 

Into the sanctuary of his private life it is not for 
us as journalists to enter. But it is fitting that we 
should say expressly, as those who know, not only 
that the coame and slanderous stories which have 
occasionally been circulated concerning his habits, 
as if he had been an intemperate glutton,are without 
any sufficient foundation, but also that amid both his 
joys and his trials—in neither of which was his life 
wanting—he bore himself as a genuine and disci- 
plined Christian man ; and that his kindness to the 
poor, his generosity to the unfortunate, his ready 
and spontaneous sympathy with the sorrowfal, fis 
kindness to children, his courtesy to the humblest, 
endeared him as a pastor to the successive peoples 
of his charge ; endeared him as a friend, to be long 
remembered, to those who shared his ample hospi- 
talities. All that was earthly and*vehement in his 
nature seemed to pass away from him when he 

spoke of Christ. And never was he so moved 
himself, or so delightful and exalting to others, as 
in the solemn offices of prayer. 

Dr. Bethune was settled successively at Rhine- 
beck, Utica, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and in this 
city. His theology was of the older Calvinistic 
type, and he was warmly attached to the Dutch 
Reformed Church, in whose service his ministerial 
life was passed; but his heart surpassed denomi- 
national limits, and was in lively catholic 
sympathy with all who look for life and salvation 
through the cross of the Lord. Though a favorite 
speaker before popular assemblages, and among 
the most distinguished and acceptable of Lecturers, 
he had the highest appreciation of the dignity and 
usefulness of the Christian ministry, and several 
times declined imvitations to prominent and re- 
sponsible literary positions, preferring to retain his 
place in the pulpit. His last public service was 
performed in a Protestant chapel at Florence, on 
the morning of April the 27th. Recognizing a 
friend frem Brooklyn in the congregation, he 
walked with him to his lodgings, after the worship, 
and was there seized with the apoplectic attack 
from which, after several hours of unconsciousness, 
Death released him. 

We have often dissented emphatically from his 
opinions. There were passages in his career, and 
traits in his character, which those who loved him 
best must be the first to wish had been otherwise. 
But looking back to the ten years during which we 
of his temper, his rich resources of. thought and 
he referred to his Christian experience, the tone 











of sadness which often in private shaded the wit 


that in public was only too reckless and trench- 






ant; recalling his interest in all Christian discus- 
sion, his pathos in prayer, and his filial and un- 
failing confidence in God—we cannot doubt that his 
last Sabbath on earth was introductory to that 
which is eternal in Heaven ; and we read with a 
new and more tender emotion those lines of his, so 
often sung at the funeral service : 


* - * 7 


“Tt ig not death to fing 
Aside this sinful dust, 
And rise, on strong, exulting wing, 
To live among the Just. 


* Jegus, thou Prince of life 
Thy chosen cannot die ; 
Like thee, they conquer in the strife, 
To reign with thee on high ‘” 


PARSON BROWNLOW'S VISIT. 


Rev. Wut G. Browntow—more familiarly 
called Parson Brownlow—received, during his re- 
cent visit to this city, and will doubtless receive 
during the continuation of his journey into New 
England, a spontaneous and enthusiastic welcome 
from citizens of all parties. His story of the suffer- 
ings which he and his compatriots of East Ten- 
nessee have undergone at the hands of the rebels, 
was a brave and honorable testimony of patriotic 
fidelity to the Union amid trials which men of ‘or- 
dinary strength of character would Jess victoriously 
have borne. The recital—despite the rough and 
uncouth manner of the reciter—drew tears from 
many eyes, and sympathy from all hearts. 

The great audiences who Attended his speeches, 
and the throng of friendly strangers who took him 
by the hand in the parlors of the Postmaster of 
Brooklyn, overwhelmed him with grateful emotion. 

Mr. Brownlow is drawing nigh to sixty years of 
age, tall and slender in figure, with dark hair and 
eyes, a face of remarkably sharp outlines, wearing 
just now a look of illness and weariness by reason of 
his rigorous imprisonment. He came originally from 
Virginia—hailing from the same birth-place with 
Floyd, near Wythe, in the western part of the state. 
He began life honest, as he says, and has remained 
poor; while Floyd, turning knavish, grew rich. 
Tillhis twenty-fifth year, he was a house-carpenter. 
Then, dropping his jack-plane, he took the saddle- 
bags of a Methodist traveling preacher, and rode a 
hard circuit for ten years. Becoming engrossed in 
the political questions of the time, and never, as he 
testifies, remaining neutral on any subject, he be. 
came a partisan leader in politics, and soon began 
to exercise great influence as the editor of a news- 
paper: an employment which, for thirty years, 
has supplied him with plenty of hard work. 

He exhibits, in his character, a singular union of 
high moral and intellectual qualities with an al- 
most unaccountable deficiency of that sense of the 
fitness of things which we call good taste. Thus, 
in his personal habits he is singularly pure: he 
never tastes liquor, never has used tobacco, naver 





erner. But when he opens his lips, his language, 


only because it irresistibly provokes to laughter. 


epithets upon the heads of scoundrels. He knows 
no pleasure equal to discovering some new rascal, 
or some new rascality of an old offender, and print- 
ing the name and facts in capital letters in the next 
Knoxville Whig. But he is a man whom a 
thorough New England training, moral and intel- 
lectual, would have built up into a dignified, im- 
pressive, and splendid character. He is one of 
many men in the South, made of nature’s best stuff, 
whom the influence of slavery, unconsciously to 
themselves, has defrauded of their just rank in the 
seale of true nobility and honorable fame. 

When the question arose of the Secession of Ten- 
nessee, he made an intrepid stand against it. Having 
thus stirred a hornets’ nest, he had not to wait long 
to feel the stings. He was insulted to his face, 
dogged in his walks, and threatened with pistol- 
shots. He was commanded by traitors to transfer 
the allegiance of his paper to Jefferson Davis, but 
indignantly refused. He was then tempted with a 
bribe, which he still more indignantly spurned. 
Then his pen was smitten out of his hands. The 
traitors invaded his office, stopped his press, and 
turned his press-room into a machine-shop for 
boring rifles to aim at loyal hearts. Still contin- 
uing to show his personal allegiance to the Union, 
he was hunted out of Knoxville, and driven to take 
refuge in the wastes of the Smoky Mountains, 
where he shot bears and wild turkeys, and slept on 
a blanket on the bare ground. Meanwhile, with- 
out his knowledge, his wife procured from Rich- 
mond a pass to permit him to retire from the state. 
This fact, being communicated to him in his moun- 
tain retreat, brought him back to Knoxville, where, 
as soon as he showed his face, he was seized, in 
violation of the pledge, thrown into jail, and kept 
in a loathsome confinement for three months. 

During his stay in the prison, almost every day 
a cart with a coffin drove to the door, and some 
victim “was taken out to be hung. The prisoners, 
none of whom were charged with any other offense 
than loyalty to the Union, seldom had a day’s, and 
sometimes not an hour's, notice when the cart 


'-would call, or for whom. Mr. Brownlow, after 


fully expecting to be hung, anid after preparing a 
speech to be delivered on the gallows, Was finally 
ordered out of confinement, and out of the Confed- 
eracy. 

At Nashville, while on his way to the North, he 
met Andrew Johnson. It was a singular meeting. 
The two men had been bitter enemies for twenty- 
five years, never speaking to one another in all 
that time. The quarrel arose out of the partisan 
warfare waged over the names of General Jackson 
and John Quincy Adams: Johnson siding with 
Jackson, and Brownlow with Adams. But at 
Nashville the two men met face to face, each 
offered to the other his right hand, both shed tears, 
neither spoke a word, and instantly separated, 
mutually reconciled! It was honorable to both 
men—the grudge of a lifetime melted away by 
one good act of mutual magnanimity ! 

These are the two men who now represent before 
the nation the spirit and temper of the people of 
East Tennessee. That mountainous country is 
guarded by a hardy race, accustomed to toil, owning 
few slaves, eager disputants in political struggles, 
and proudly jealous of their civil rights. Unlike 
the other portions of the state, where slavery has 
more completely corrupted the people, labor is held 
honorable, and laziness despised. 

Johnson, like Brownlow, is a man who 








has seen & play at a theater, and never has dealt 
a pack of cards: a remarkable record for a South- 


although without positive profanity, (except when 
quoting other men’s,) is often so grating to polite 
ears that it saves sensitive listeners from blushes 


He confesses that his chief natural gift is in piling 
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shows the sign, “Andrew Johnson, Tailor.” 
Shortly after rising from the tailor’s bench to the 
governor's chair, an early friend who had been a 
blacksmith became Judge Pepper, chief-jastice of 
the state. The governor made with his own hands 
a suit of clothes and presented them to the judge, 
and the judge made with his own hands 8 shovel 
and tongs and presented them to the governor. 
The secret of the steadfast loyalty of East Ten- 
nessee lies in one fact: The people own few slaves, 
and have never learned to despise labor. Inall 
the states, and sections of states, where labor has 
been held honorable, and the laborer has not been 
degraded, there has been no rebellion against the 
Government. In all the states and districts where 
the prevailing spirit of the people has been of sub- 
serviency to slavery, the sentiment of loyalty has 
been, tainted, and the rebellion has been welcomed. 
The fact is full of significance. It demonstrates 
beyond question that the great struggle now shak- 
ing the land is undisguisedly between slavery and 
freedom. All men’s eyes are opening to this fact— 
even Mr. Brownlow’s. For though he has never 
been an abolitionist, yet his late wounds and suffer- 
ings were inflicted by slavery, and he knows it. We 
were not surprised, therefore, to hear him make a 
singular confession in his Brooklyn speech. “If 
the issue,” said he, “ were between the Christian 
religion and the Union, I would go against the 
Union : if it be between the Union and slavery, I 
will go against slavery,"—thus unconsciously 
putting slavery at the third remove from the Chris- 
tian religion—and that is where it belongs ! 


: CONGRESS. 


Confiscation. 


—The Senate, on the 16th, debated the Confiscation 
bill, which their committee had reported the day 
before. Mr. Trumbull wanted to amend by striking 
out the first section, which would leave the confisca- 
tion to be effected by military law ; and Mr. Davis, to 
have confiscated slaves sold for the benefit of the 
national treasury! Both these amendments were 
rejected, as was another offered by Senator Howard. 
Mr. Sumner offered a substitute for the whole bill, and 
on the 19th made an able legal argument, to prove 
that Congress has ample right to pass laws for the 
confiscation of all property of rebels found in arms 
against the Government. At the close, Messrs. 
Powell, Henderson, Davis, and Saulsbury offered 
sundry pro-slavery amendments, which were duly 
voted down by 10 or 12 to about 25. The bill was 
taken up again next day, when Davis proceeded to 
make an immensely long speech against it, appar- 
ently with the design of talking against time, and had 
not finished it at the adjournment. In a short dis- 
cussion about allowing him time to finish next day, 
Senator Grimes remarked with great force that he 
had no objection to dispose of this confiscation ques- 
tion before taking up the tax bill; because, he said, 
he wanted the Government to determine upon, and 
to declare, some line of policy before taxes were laid. 

—The House Confiscation committee reported a 
Confiscation bill and an Emancipation bill, on the 
14th. The debate on the Confiscation bill was con- 
tinued on the 20th, Mr. Eliot of Mass. speaking 
forcibly in favor of the bill before the House, Mr. 
Noell of Mo, arguing strongly on the same side, and 
Messrs. Riddle and Windom following up their blows. 

—We do not give the details of these bills, because 
so much debate and so many changes on and in them 
are probable before the two measures assume a 
definite shape. The present design is to have the 
bills debated in the House during this week, and 
voted on on Monday, the 26th. 


Investigation. 


—Mr. Sherman, on the 16th, disposed of a slander 
by explicitly asserting that instead of drawing $8 a 
day for services on the Investigating Committee, he 
had served on two committees, but neither he nor 
any other member had ever charged or received a 
cent for either compensation or mileage. 

—The House, on the 15th, debated the bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Fenton of N. Y., fora board of three 
commissioners, to be appointed by the President and 
Senaio, to ailiudicate claims for war damages (except 
for slave property) by loyal citizens, ana to report on 
the same to Congress. The slave men instant! 
wanted slaves included ; and the bill was postponed. 

—Senator Powell, on the 14th, called up his evil- 
intended resolution, demanding detailed information 
from the Secretary of State as to persons arrested in 
Kentucky. Mr. Sumner moved to amend by request- 
ing the President to give the required information, 
“if compatible with the public interest.” Thus 
amended, the bill passed, in spite of the struggles of 
Powell. 

—On the 19th, proper articles of impeachment 
were reported in the House against the traitorous 
Judge Humphreys of Tennessee. These were 
adopted, and arrangements made for appointing five 
managers to conduct the impeachment. 

—Mr. Wilson on the 19th offered a resolution call- 
ing for the names of bondsmen, amounts of bonds, 
and amounts realized therefrom by Government, in 
all proceedings against slavers and persons concerned 
in them, from New York, since May, 1852. 


Internal Administration. 

—The Senate bill requiring all persons about to 
vote in the District of Columbia to take the oath of 
allegiance, if challenged, passed the House on the 
je ; - ~~ the myo pc rma J the same oath 
rom all attorneys and solicitors practici i 
the District. " — 

—The House voted on the 17th that the Census 
superintendent shal] keep “ records of the names of 
adult males, heads of families, and freeholders”—q, 
useful measure, and a most important step toward 
a proper Bureau of Statistics. 

—Mr. Hutchins of Ohio on the 19th made a right 
sensible speech in the House, in favor of a universal 
two-cent postage rate, a moncy-order system, and the 
abolition of franking. 

—The Homestead bill has been signed by the Pres- 
ident and is the law of the land. 


Pacific Railroad. 

—The friends of the Pacific Railroad bill claim 
that they shall be able to pass it at this session. It 
is to be hoped they will succeed: No legislation 
was had on the subject during the past week, but a 
number of petitions were presented in favor of the 


road. 
Tax Bill. 


—The delay to act on the tax bill is for some sea. 
sons utterly unimaginable to plain people away — 
ae It still lies dead in the hands of the 

naté. 








War Votes. 


—The Army Appropriation bill passed the House 
on the 14th, after a vain attempt by Crisfield of Md. 
to amend it by forbidding any money to be expended 
upon any colored persons in our military service. 
This bill appropriates $421,000,000 for the year end- 
ing June 30, 186%. Besides this, $208,000,000 has 
been voted this session for war expenses. 

—Senator Grimes introduced a bill which was 
passed, giving the brave Robert Small and his fellows, 
half the value of the steamer Planter, which 


they 
brought out of Charlestowharbor, 
United States. iarbor, and delivered to the 


Foreign-Interventi on. 
—Mr. Trumbull offer*% in the Senate on the 14th, a 
resolution, which was laid ever, requesting the Pres- 
ident, if consistent with the public interest, to give 
the Senate any information he may have of any de- 
signs of foreign intervention, or any actual or in- 
tended foreign negotiation with the rebels. 

Slavery. 

—The House on the 15th passed the Senate bill 
appropriating one-tenth of the tax paid by colored 
persons in the District for educating colored children. 
—The recent Senate bill permitting persons of color 
to carry mails, was reported against by the Post-Office 
Committee, for the reason that it would lead to 
troublesome conflicts of state and Federal law about 
white and negro evidence, etc. It is very doubtful 
whether the bill will — the House. 

—Richardson of ois, on the 19th, made an 
elaborate speech in the House, evidently intended for 
home consumption, ap any national aid of any 
kind to any contrabands. 


The Opposition. 


—The doings of the opposition during the week, 
ea thelr secret doings, may be oaed aS a 


lows 

Senator Davis’s amendment to -sell confiscated 

olsen. Wood incomes ak ‘br. negotiation 
> "s ason 3 

with the rebels; which he did not deliver, but by 


ae ell idious reaol 
owell’s as to arrests in Ken- 
> Senator Sumner exterminated 


y 
The captious attempts of the 14th, to fasten inap- 
_ propriate inquiries about military proceedings upon 


‘But the whale of this series of attempts accom- 


plished nothing whatever, to keep the 
uphappy little pro-slavery om ts Congress square 
nse of slavery 





“ pure and simple.” 
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MARRIED. 
Bowsn—JsaxeGax—On Wednesday, M 
of the bride’s father, by Rev. Henry W: 
Bowen of Brooklyn to Miss Lillie Jerneg: 
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DIED. 


Lounspvry—On Sunday, 11th inst., of « 
idence of his father in North Greenwich, . 
aged 49 years. 

Bracu—In hospital, at Louisville, Ky 
¥. Beach, in his 2ilst year. He was woun 
in the battle of Pittsburg Landing. From. 
@ professor of religion. The patience of th 
in all his sufferings. 

Finyzr—In Oakland, Cal., April 1), of « 
Finney, aged 37 years. Mr. Finney was t' 
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over exertion. 
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ter of Deacon David Haskell, They had ai 


one was burned at the age of five months, 
cradle, while the nts were in another 
Durant, they partiasres lovely childrer 


their sons enlisted as ‘vo! unteers in the ar 
died of fever at Lawrence, Kansas, a few 
Other children died at different ages, so 


father’s death but two survived, the eld 
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temperament, impulsive, but, whole-hea 
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accustomed to do with his might what go 
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Anfiuence with his whole sou! on the 
humanity. Few have struggled harder a; 
sity, or battled more nobly the buffeting 
greatly interested in the rising generat 
eemmon and Sunday schools. and labora: 
ations of young men. When the rebelli 
were called for, Mr. Whittlesey, with h 
promptitude, was ready with his sons, to 
altar of freedom and right. He was at t 
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leave io his junior year. 
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was admitted to the bar. Ile was mar 
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the First Presbyterian church in Utic 
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en of Brooklyn erne dau 
L. Jernegan, algo of Brooklyn. = on Ben. 6. 


DIED, 


Lounspory—On Sunday, 11th inst., of consumption, at the res- 


idence of his father in North Gree: a 
aged 20 yearn nwich, J. William Lounsbury, 


Bracu—In hospital, at Louisville, Ky., on the 
¥. Beach, in his 21st year. He was wensied on he Tee reeiny 
in the battle of Fictsbarg Landing. From early youth he had been 
oan bis somone e patience of the saints was unbroken 
Finyzy—In Oakland, Cal., April 11, of consum 
Finney, aged 37 years. ’ Mr. Finney was the son Rey Goo W. 
Finney of Oakland, formerly of Haverhi{l, Mass, 
ono entngine, Ct., 7th ult., Rev. E. 8S. Hunting- 
. He wasa 
ce rest. graduate of Amherst College, in the 
Sansoan—In Ship Island, Dr. E. K. Sanborn, surgeon of the 
3ist Mass. Regiment. He was formerly Professor in the Medical 
College at Pittsfield and at Castleton, Vt., and died worn out of 
over exertion. 


Wuirtirsey—At Durant, lowa, Way 11,1862 Rev. John Smal- 
ley Whittlesey, Chaplain of the 11th Reg. Iowa Volunteers, aged 50 
cars. Mr. Whittlesey was son of Deacoh David Whittlesey of 
ew Britain, Ct., born October 2, 1812, and in 1827 united with 
‘the church of which John Smalley, D.D., (his grandfather,) was 
formerly pastor. He studied at Yale Theological Seminary ; 
“was ordained pastor of the Congregational church in Trumbull, 
Ct.. 1844 ; settled in Bethel, Ct., 1849; dismissed from Bethel, 
1852, and received an appointment to lecture on Common Schools 
in Conrecticut. He subsequently removed to Iowa, as a Home 
Missionery. He married, 1834, at Munson, Mass , ElizaG., daugh- 
ter of Deacon David Haskell. They hada family of nine children ; 
one was burned at the age of five months, being left asleep in the 
cradle, while the ee were in another room of the house ;—at 
Durant, they bu ree lovely children in one grave. Two of 
their sons enlisted as‘vo)unteers ia the army, one of whom, David, 
died of fever at Lawrence. Kansas, a few days before the father. 
Other children died at different ages, so that at the time of the 
father’s death but two survived, the eldest and youngest. Mr. 
"Whittlesey was a man of ardent piety, untiring zeal, of sanguine 
temperament, impulsive, but whole-hearted and self-sacrificing. 
He could turn his hand to almost any employment, and he was 
accustomed to do with his might what good thing he found to do. 
He was right on all the mora! questions of the age, and threw his 
influence with his whole sou! on the side of temperance and 
humanity. Few have struggled harder against the waves of adver- 
sity, or battled more nobly the buffetings of the storm, He was 
greatly interested in the rising generation, ardently attached to 
emmon and Sunday schools. and laborad hard ts yaise the aspir- 
ations of young men. When the rebellion broke out and recruits 
were called for, Mr. Whittlesey, with his accustomed zeal and 
promptitude, was ready with his sons, to offer themselves on the 
altar of freedom and right. He was at the terrible battle of Pitts- 
burg Landing, in feeble health, and went to St. Louis with the 
sick and wounded after the carnage. This excitement proved too 
much for him, He was carried tO his home in Durant, where he 
passed through his last tribulation. Few men have better filled 
up their days with duty or usefulness, He has been a forcible 
and impressive preacher, a serious and earnest worker, a zealous 














apd revival Christian. A. A. 
Paavist—in Utica, N. ¥., April 16, John Bradish, Esq., in the 
79th year of his age. 


Mr. B. was born in Cummington, Mass., in 1783. His father, 
Dr, James Bradish, was a surgeon in the Continental army, and 
xendered important service in our Revolutionary struggle. 

At the age of 17 the subject of this notice entered Williams 
College, but, owing to the failure of his health, was obliged to 
leave io his junior year. . 

After being engaged in mercantile busingss for four years he 
commenced thestudy of the law with Jonas Platt, Esq., of Whites- 
town, N, ¥, In 1808 he was appointed deputy-clerk of the Su- 
perior Court, under Arthur Breese, Esq., in Utica, and in 1813 

-was admitted to the bar. Ie was married to Joanna, daughter of 
Phinese Cam of Durham, Ct, in 1811. In 1820 he united with 
the First Presb vterian church in Utica, Two years after he was 
vehogen an elder ‘n that church, which office he held until his 

leath— i “ty years. 

e The ep 1 ect x +4 B. was very brief. Though his suffer- 
ings were acute, he was »beerful and uncomplaining, expressin 
auch thankfulness for every attention, humble views of himself, 


‘and an increasing solicitude m4 a of him fret aks al 
dren,” which was ever character. 94 disappointments in life, 


Mr, B, had his full share of trials a.’ 
but by the grace of God was sustained he omy of Re pe on 
with swect submission to the divine willinth. - summons for his 
children, and calmly and hopefully awaiting the. * 4 citizen was 
own departure, His influence asa Christian ana  - sotive 
ever warked by great conscientiousness and purity ot ~ d self- 

Naturally timid, he was unflinching for the right, a. 
sacrificing in his devotion to every good work. 7 

His gentle and winning deportment endeared him to am 
around him. In his family he exhibited, in a remarkable degree, 
a heart full of affection and love and —- to the feelings aad 
judgment of others. Well may it be said of him, ‘‘ The memory 
of the just is blessed.” 8s. 
| 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
READER, YOU CAN HAVE AN ENDURING, 
your 








—_ 





always ready, and reliable GoLD PEN, exactly adapted to 

hand and style of writing, which will do your writing vastly 

cheaper than Steel Pens. If you want it, see ‘‘ The Pen is Mightier 
than the Sword,” in another column. . 


IRON 
QENAMENTAL IRON WORK, 


Wrovent, Cast, anp Wire. 
Inon Ratings, Gareways, Prers, BALconres, VERANDA and 
Farm Fences, Trzgz Guarps, Sra, Guarps, MAnozRs, and 
Winvow Guarps. 





IRON FURNITURE, 


Bedsteads, Cradles, and Cribs. Also Mattresses, all kinds, 

Wire Flower Trainers, Stands, Baskets, etc. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED ON RECEIP? OF FOUR 
TuRrez-Cent Stamps. 


HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
No, 259 Canal street, near Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 
QENAMENTAL IRON WORKS, 
No, 522 BROADWAY, 

Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 


Every description of Iron Work made toorder. Vases, Foun- 
tains, Settees, Chairs, Railings, Bedsteads, etc., constantly on 


hand, 
No, 522 BROADWAY. 
_Wend for a Book of Designs and Price List. 
L . D. OLMSTED & CO., 
e 
CHICAGO, ELL. 
Mas. L. D. OLMSTED, Lruan Barry, § FRANcis BRADLEr. 


LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments made at ten per cent, interest, ampiv secured by 

‘Mortgage on property in Chicago. 
NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD OL AIMS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED. : 











RErERENOES : : 
New York. Springfield, Mass, 
Henry Young, Esq., Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, 
Moses Taylor, Esq., Hon. Daniel L. Harris, 
John J. Phelps, Esq., F. 8. Bailey, Esq. 


Messrs. George Bliss & Co., 
Messrs. Cochran & Co., 

Messrs. Read, Taylor & Co., 
Messrs. Murphy, Griswold & 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Henry L. Young, Esq. 


Co. Northampton, Mass. 
Hon. J. P. Williston, 
Norwalk, Ct. Jonathan H, Lyman, Esq. 
Charles I Esq : 


saacs, ” 
Gould D, Jennings, Esq., 
Hon, A. H, Byington. 


Boston, Mass. Henry Farnam, Esq., 
Bok Westra 00, Geicas nies 
eld, entwo! 5 le 
Geo. F. Ruggles, Esq. nada nl > 
aah a ome —— Ct. 
Hon, LE. Chittenden,” _ " 
Hon, A. A. Burnbam, 5 . ive Hawes, Ct. 
Philadelphia. Wel Southwest, lost” 
Hon. William Strong. Ezra C. Read, Esq., 
Hervey Sanford, Esq., 
Edinburgh, Scotland. Nathan Peck, Esq , 
Adam Pearson, Esq., &. C. Herrick, Esq., 
William Lillie, Esq. Dr. N. B. Ives, 


Henry White, Esq., 
Hartford, Ct. Wyllys Warner, Esq., 


John Olmsted, ep 


. @, Hammond, Esq. Wm. Johnson, Esq., * 
Jno. Beach, Esq., Hon. John Woodnt. 
—_ —_ oe Bissell & Rut Ve 

essrs. . issel land, Vt. 

Co, - Luther Daniels, Esq. 


_ Circulars will be sent on application by mail, 
GOLD, TREASURY NOTES, 
AND ALL ISSUzZS OF 


‘GOVERNMENT BONDS, 





Nos. 41 and 43 Wall st, 
SAMUEL HALLETT & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 58 BEAVER STREET, 
Nzw Yore Ore, 
Dealers in 
Dente and renwise and Domestic Exchange, and Negotiators of 


HLENRY H. BoopYy, 


« STOCK BROKER, 
0. 12 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
and sells Stocks, Bonds, and Public Securities of 
pany hoor oor = 
Sas Res Brot are a emia gh, eae 


Bee eaat ata ter Savard, Hage 8 Wallet, 


JOLDIERS’ SPECIAL NOTICE.— 

Beene magrecaeee Roads 
aad Fevers, they ened j Complaints, 
se them with every box. Only Shen. Full directions how to 








THOMAS DENNY & CO., 


No, 8 JAUNCY COURT, No, 39 WALL ST 


SINGER & CO.’S 
LETTER “A” FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE, 


The Letter ‘‘ A” Family Sewing-Machine may be had 
in a great variety of cabinet cases. The Folding Case, which is 
now becoming so popular, is, as its tame implies, one that can be 
felded into a box or case, which, when opened, makes a beautiful, 
substantial, and spacious table for the work to rest upon, The 
Cases are of every ble design—plain as the wood grew in 
a saiine Senest, Oc 20 ereeereiaty Salsbed os catconannke them. 

a es I, M. SINGER & CO., 


No. 458 Broadway, N. Y. 


RS. 8. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
HER PREPARATIONS FOR THE HAIR 
Have not only attained the largest sale in this country, but within 
the sph may Laden, ly the large and increasing demand in 
foreign tries, depots for their exclusive sale have been opened 
in London and Liverpool. 


CONVINCING TESTIMONY. 

Rzv. C. A. BUCKBEE, d 
Assistant Treasurer, American Bible Union, N. Y. City, 

writes: ‘I very cheerfully add my testim to that of nu- 
merous friends, to the great Walue of Mrs, S. A. Allen’s World’s 
Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum.” 

Ray. J. H. CORNELL, N. Y. City: ‘‘I procured it for a rela- 
tive. The falling of the hair stopped, and restored it from 
being gray to its natural and beautiful color.” 

Rev. J. W , Brooklyn, L. I.: ‘I will testify to their value in 
the most liberal sense. They have restored my hair where it 
was bald. and, where gray, to its original color.” 

Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Mass.: ‘‘I have used them with 

effect. I am now neither bald nor gray. My hair was 
ry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth.” 
3 A host of others we will be happy to show. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
Is suited to both soung and old. It strengthens the hair when 
weak, prevents its falling or turning gray, and, when gray, restores 
it to its original color. It will restore it on bald places, 

IT IS NOT A DYE, 
Requires no previous preparation of the hair, and is easily applied 
by one’s self. When once restored, a few applications, at intervals 
of three months, you will not have a gray hair even to the most 
advanced age. It gives the hair a soft, glossy, and natural 
appearance. One bottle will generally suffice for twelve months, 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 


or Zylobalsamum, is essential to use with the Restorer, but alone 
is most efficacious. For ladies and children whose hair requires 
frequent dressing, it has noequal. It cleanses the hair, removes 
all dandruff, and ‘mparts to it a most delightfal fragrance. The 
Restorer reproduces, and the Hair Dressing cultivates and beau- 
tifies. Manufactory and Sales Office, Ne. 198GREENWICH ST., 
Nsw Yorx. For sale by all Druggists. | 


AAs HAIR DYE, 50 CENTS.—BLACK OR 
BROWN 


The best in use for Color, Durability, etc. Warranted. Depot, 
No. 1 Barclay st., N. ¥., amd gold by all Druggists and at all fancy 
goods atores. 


HAR DYE! HAIR DYE! 


WILLIAM A. BATCHELER’S 
HAIR DYE is the best in the world. All others are imitations. 
Applied at No. 1¢ Bond street, and sold everywhere: 
Factory, No. 81 Barclay street. 
MAY-DAY HINTS. 


DON’T NEGLECT YOUR INSURANCE! 
POOR INSURANCE IS DEAR AT ANY PRICE! 











« 





THE 
CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 
No. 102 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN WALL AND PINE, 
e , Furniture, 
Insures pwd lings dain ey and other Insurable Property, 


GEORGE T. HOPE, Pres. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Seo. 
CYRUS PECK, Assistant Sec. 








@CHOOLEY & WINSHIP'S 
PATENT SELF-YENTILATING REPRIGERATORS. 


a mifactnring, amd offer fee wale thy wood aua 
> y Ri te .verator ever invented, constructed and operated on 
ms ;, aN *c principles, IT I8 VENTILATED BY A DRY COLD Moy- 
ruly scien me The Preserving Chamber is entirely free from 
aed ey ve “st, or Impure Flavor, and all vegetable sub- 

oisture, Mold, ™u. ed in it for almost an indefinite length of 


stances can be preset. .), 
it y other Refrigerator made. Call and 
time with LE8s IcB th@R+ ”.. testimonials. 


ece Our stock and examinéo. -,N ROYNTON & CO 
eeu eh Canal st., near Broadway. 








FAOUSEKEEPERS, HOTELK n=PERS, AND 
every person that wants to save money, see pra 8 for Cook- 
ing Utensils, Silver-Plated Ware, Cutlery, Refrigerator’, Ice 
Pitchers, and Housekeeping Goods, at E. D, BASSFORD’S 
Great Housekeepers’ Bazaar, 
Cooper Institute Building, 
Astor place, one block from Broadway. 


HINTS FOR THE SEASON. 


The Best and Most Approved 
REFRIGERATORS, ICE CREAM FREEZERS 
PLATED ICE PITCHERS, Erc., 

May be obtained at the 


HOUSE FURNISHING STORE 
of 


WHITE & NICHOLS, 
No. 208 Fulton street, cor. Pineapple, Brooklyn. 


C HALLENGE! 

CHALLENGE RANGES FOR COAL OR WOOD, 
Air-tight and Gas-burning, Extra large Ovens, Perfect Bakers, 
and great Fuel-savers, with other valuable Improvements. 

SANFORD’S CHALLENGE HEATERS, 
Set in Brick, Portable, or as Fire-place Heaters, Wonderful 
power of Heat with Economy. 

A physician said, the houses warmed by them are the moat 
fortable he visits. 

BEACON LIGHT, SUMMER AND WINTER PORTABLE 
RANGE, PERFECTION OF THE AGE. Also, a great assortment of 
COOKING-STOVES, LAUNDRY APPARAT™. UNION 
STOVE POLISH, ETG. Send for full description to ‘ 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW « CO, 
Nos. 239 and 241 Water street, 








— 


CLOTHING. 


I have just completed my entire new stock of SPRING and 
SUMMER CLOTHING, not surpassed in this city in the way of 
ah assortment, taste, and style. The CHILDREN’S and FUR- 
NISHING DEPARTMENT not equaled. 

ALL will be sold at extremely low prices. 

Please call. F, B, BALDWIN, 

Nos. 70 and 72 Bowery. 











U NITED STATES 


SHIRT AND COLLAR MANUFACTORY, 
No. 95 Wiu1am stagEt, New York. 
FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, at $21 per dozen, and a per 
fect fit warranted. 
FINE THREE-PLY LINEN COLLARS, 
At $1 25 per dozen. 
FOUR-PLY $1 50 TO $2 PER DOZEN. 
3-Thread Eneuisu Corron Hatr-Hose at $2 50 per dozen, 
A large assortment of 
NEW STYLES FURNISHING GOODS at low prices, 
GEO. M. TRACY, Acenr, 
No. 95 William street, New York. 


NEW ao. 





HOSIERY, UNDERGARMENTS, 
AND 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


No. 165 Firta AVENUE, cor. TWENTY-sECOND sTREET, near Firta 
Avznvz Horzt. 

For the accommodation of our up-town friends and customers, 
we have opened a branch at the above location, where will be 
found the same large assortment offered at the very moderate 
prices of the Old Establishment, 


No. 96 Bowery. 
LADIES’ HOSE and MEN’S HALF HOSE, 
‘CHILDREN’S HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
ZEPHYR MERINO UNDERGARMENTS, 
DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS, TIES, SCARFS, ETC. 
A. RANKIN & ©O., 
No. 96 Bowery, and No. 165 Fifth avenue, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1823, 


ROCKwWoop, PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Successor to Rintoul & Rockwood,) 
NO, 6909 BROADWAY, con, or THIRTEENTH 8T., N. Y. 





ORIGINATOR OF THE 


“VIGNETTE CARTE DE SOUVENIR,” 


(Cer Every srrren HAs THE PERSONAL AGTRNTION OF rere EEAD 
OF THR BSTABLISHMENT. “OR 


EGP Visitors are courteously received and never importuned, 
ROCKWOOD, No. 839 Broadway. 








divides to its customers 
three-fourths of its profits. 
Cash Capital...... ....++ gr ccecen apes qapabyequree -- $500,000 00 
BE PINS ..0 00.00 ceosccivcciqnsecccetéces fotdu soccsecee 571,518 26 
octets cesses ccsessscesduwens Sonsenssvertenne - 1,071,518 26 







Silk AND LACE MANTILLAS. 


E. S&S. MILLS & OO. 
Offer at retail a complete stock of 
SPRING AND SUMMER MANTILLAS, 


consisting in part of 
BLACK SILK SACKS in every style, from $6 to $45. 
BLACK SILK MANTILLAS, several New Shapes. 
RICH SCARF MANTILLAS, One, Three, and Six Frills 
BEREGE AND FANCY STYLES, entirely New. 


LAMA, PUSHER. AND CHANTILLY LACE POINTS AND 
MANTILLAS, purchased at Auction much below their value. 


No. 381 BROADWAY, Cor. WHITE STREET. 


(GREAT BARGAINS.—LADIES’ SHOES, A 
little soiled, selling below cost. Gaiter Boots for $i, worth 
$8. Boy's and Children’s shoes, equally low, at SLATER’S, No. 
858 ay, near Fourteenth street. _ : 


COVERING 
BOOT 








FOR THE 
S AND SHOES 


FEET. 


of 
Can be procured at s 
No. 813 Broadway, 
Between Eleventh and Twelfth sts. 


JN MARKET WITH A FINE ASSORTMENT 
or 
LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS; 
CEDAR TRUNKS, For Fors; 
FINE SQ@OLE LEATHER TRUNKS, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


TRAVELING BAGS, 
at 


WAR PRICES. 
JOHN BLACE, Manufacturer, 
No. 56 Reade street, near Broadway. 


—_— 7 
Q)NE-PRICE CARPET ESTABLISHMENT.— 
HIRAM ANDERSON, No. 99 Bowery, is selling English 
Medallion Velvet, Brussels, 3-ply, and Ingrain Carpets. Rugs, 
Mats, Matting, Window-Shades, Table and Piano Covers, Oil- 
Cloths, at remarkably low \ As all goods are guaranteed, 
look for HIRAM ANDERSON, No. 99 Bowery. 


NEW MILITARY AND NAVAL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


D, VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher and Importer, 
No. 192 Broadway, New York. 


BENTON’S ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY. 


A Course of Instruction in Ordnance and Gunnery, compiled for 
the use of the Cadets of the United States Military Academy, 
by Capt. J. G. Benton, Ordnance Department, U.S.A., late 
Instructor of@rdnance and the Science of Gunnery, U. &. 
Military Academy, West Point, and First Assistant to the 
Chief of Ordnance, U. 8. Army. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. 1 vol. 8vo, half-morocco. $4. 

“The very wide success which this valuable text-book met 
with in its first edition, has emboldened the publisher to give 
the community a second issue, upon which no appropriate trouble 
and expense have been spared. All the corrections and addi- 
tions which the most recent practice has suggested, are embodied 
in the present volume, so far as the scope of its application will 
admit. The author very frankly acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Piobert’s Cours d'Artillerie for those capital portions of his 
work which relate to the ‘Effects of Gunpowder’ and the ‘ Mo- 
tion .of Projectiles in Firearms,’ The fresh and magnificent 
illustrations which these branches, at Izast, of the military art 
have just received at the battle of Yittsburg Leases and the 
bombardment of Fort Pulaski, se<m to have enhanced instead of 
depressing the taste of our pe, ple for warlike achievements, 

“The degree to which r'nlic attention is absorbed in the ques- 
tion of national defex.se"and the «great strength of our armed 
forces, must mak. the demand for a sterling treatise of the class 
of Captain \senton’s work far wider than the author could have 
ere~ acd it would be only one year ago, Everything relating tq 
gunpowder, pyrotechny, projectiles, artillery, and mathemer" 4) 
estimates of Serene, is gives With brev’, and clearness; a copi- 
ous series of dia ® and @ thorough index accom in e 
text.”—New York Times, 1862, < ae 


BENET’S MILITARY LAW. 


A Treatise on Military Law and the Practiee of Courts-Martial. 
By Capt. 8S. V. Bexzt, U. 8, Ordnance Department, late 
Assistant Professor of Ethics, Law, etc., Military Academy, 
West Point. 1 vol, 8vo, law sheep, $3, 

Within the past few years more has been done to fix disputed and 
doubtful points in the practice of eur military tribunals than during 
any former period in our military history. For this progressive 
movement we are mainly indebted to the able decisions, while 
reviewing the proceedings of courts-martial, that have 


from the War ent since the establishment. of the office of 
Taao~ aa rocate of the Army ; and to the many elaborate opinions 


of the Attorneys-General on points of law requiring legal inter 
pretation. These decisions and opinions, presenting as they do 
authoritative information of unusual interest to the Army at 
large, and not generally accessible, first suggested the prepara- 
tion of a work in which they might be embodied. The suggestion 
lost none of its force in view of the fact that, for the instruction 
of the cadets of the Military Academy in the practice of courts- 
martial, this most essential information was not to be found in 
their text- books, 


MANUAL FOR ENGINEER TROOPS, 


consisting of 
Part 











I. Ponton Drill. 
Il, Practical Operation: of a Siege. 
III. School of the Sap. 
IV. Military Mining. 
V. Construction of Batteries, 


By Captain J. C. Duanz, Corps of Engineers, U. 8. Army, 
1 yo], }2mo, half-morocco, with Plates, $2, 


The present work, compiled from the choicest labors of the 
French, English, and Austrian services, and adapted to the 
peculiarities and exigencies of our owil, embraces everything 
under the heads given in its title. The Pontonier’s Department 
is especially complete, and is adapted to the pontoon system now 
used by our army. Gen. Pasley’s Rules for conducting the 
Practical Operatiors of a Siege, and the French Sapper Manual. 
combined and modified, compose the main part of the ‘;School of 
the Sap.’ We would particularly commend this treatise to the 
mass of our young Voltinteér engiseers. No officer should be 
without the valuable aid of this excellent manual and its 
abundant illustrations.”"—New York Times. 


NOLAN’S SYSTEM FOR TRAINING CAVALRY 
HORSES. 


By Captain Kenntr Garrarp, 5th Cavalry, U.S. Army. 1 vol, 
12mo, cloth, with Twenty-four Lithographed Plates. $1 50. 
‘The system set forth in this volume is founded on the princi- 
ples of equitation discovered by M. Baucher of France, and origin- 
ally arranged by Capt. Nolan of the English army. It explains a 
verfectly successful method of gaining the mastery over the most 
“ ‘ort bo¥ses, and is no less adapted to the use of the rider for 
refractory Dv ""? ‘op pleasure, than of the cavalry officer. By the 
exercise, business, time of training is greatly shortened ; the 
plan of the author, the . - never makes the horse unamiable ; 
aoe _ | saya d to the development of mutual love 
iCCeSS: . 4 
and admiration between the parties. . brief account is added of 
Rarey’s system.”—N, Y. Tribune. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL 
ACADEMY. 


With Biographical Sketches and the Names of all the Superiaten- 
dents, Professors, and Graduates, to which is added a Record 
of some of the Earliest Votes by Congress of Thanks, Medals, 
and Swords to Naval Officers. By Epwarp Cuauncry Mar- 
SHALL, A.M. 1 vol, 12mo, blue cloth, with Pla‘es. $1. 

“Of the very few educational institutions in charge of the United 
States Government, the special schools for military and naval in- 
struction have been by far the most important and useful. The 
book before us affords a good aecount of the naval school from its 
first establishment under the auspices of Secretary Bancroft, with 
full statements of the regulation, requisites for admission. course 
of study, etc. Itis a seasonable and useful contribution to the 
history of education in this country.”—N. Y. Independent. 


THE C. 8. A. AND THE BATTLE OF BULL 
RUN. 
By Brig.-Gen, J. G. BARNARD, Chief-Engineer of the Army of the 
Potomac. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, with Maps. $1 50. 
THE ARTILLERIST’S MANUAL, 


Compiled from various sources, and adapted to the service of the 
United States. Tlustrated by Engravings. By Brig.-Gen. 
Joun Grapon, U.S.A. Second Edition, revised and corrected, 
1 vol. Svo, half-roan, ‘ 


TOTTEN’S NAVAL TEXT-BOOK. 


Naval Text-book and Dictionary, for the use of the Midshipmen of 
the U. 8. Navy. By Commander B. J. Torrzn, U. S. N. 
1 vol. 12mo. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
No. 192 Broadway, 
Catalogues sent free, by mail, on application. Copies of any of 
the above books will also be sent free, by mail, on receipt of the 


B. F. CORLIES & MACY, 


STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS ; 
Also PuotoGrapst? ALBuMs for Sale. 








ANCTHER IMPROVEMENT IN PHOTO- 


GRAPHY ! 

ROCKWOOD, 
(Successor to Rivrovt & Rocxwgop, No, 830 Broadway,) 
Is enabled, by a recent improvement in the art, to insure good 
photographs of the interiors of Churches, Libraries, Picture-Gal- 
leries, etc., no matter how feeble the light. All sizes of out and 





A GENTLEMAN WRITING FROM KING'S 
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TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, as the 


BEST SALINE APERIENT, 

Adapted to all ages and both sexes, in all complaints requiring a 

GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 

. OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 

It is im the form of a Powder, carefally put mp in bottles to 
in 

porte and merely water poured upon it 

only by _ TARRANT & O0., 

No. 278 Greenwich street, (cor. Warren st.,) New York. 

And for sale by Druggists generally. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 














Se A akg Pn; te 
‘or ‘en ; for 38 cents, n; 
50 cents, the Always-Ready Pen ; for 75 cents, the Elegant Pen; 
and for $1, the Excelsior Pen. 

The sizes are, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
THE SAME PENS AE ea EXTENSION CASES, 


50 contarie Mogio Fen ; for 75 cents, the Lucky Pen ; for 
Spey ee by 


gross 

The Name “A. Morton” “Number,” and ‘‘ Quality,” are 

a — the following Pens, and the Points are warranted for 
mon 


uali a  inernsstae Haden stivenitnaght tyles. 
ity. are les 0 8 
or GOLD PENS, WITHOUT CASES. 
For75 cents, a No. 1 Pen, ist quality, or a Ne. 3 Pen, 3d quality. 
For $1, a No, 2 Pen, 1st quality, or a No. 3 Pen, 2d q , or 
a No. 4 Pen, 34 gp ° 
For $1 25; a No. 3 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 4 Pen, 2d quality, 
or a No. 5 Pen, 3d quality. 
For $1 50, a No. 4 Pen, Ist quality, or a No, 5 Pen, 2d quality, 
or a No. 6 Pen, 3d quality. ‘ 
For $1 75, a No. 5 Pen, Ist quality, or a No, 6 Pen, 2d quality. 
For $2 25, a No. 6 Pen, Ist quality. 
THE SAME GOLD PENS IN SILVER EXTENSION CASES, 
WITH PENCILS. 
For $1 50, a No. 1 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 3 Pen, 3d quality, 
For $1 75, a No. 2 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 3 Pen, 2d qnality, 
or a No. 4 Pen, 3d qeality. 
For $2, a No. 3 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 4 Pen, 2d quality, or 
a No. 5 Pen, 3d quality. 
For $2 50, a No. 4 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 5 Pen, 2d quality, 
or a No. 6 Pen, 3d quality. ; 
For $3, a No. 5 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 6 Pen, 2d quality. 
For $3 50, a No. 6 Pen, Ist quality. 
GOLD PENS ALL list QUALITY, IN SILVER-MOUNTED 
DESK-HOLDERS. 
For $2, a No. 4 Pen; for $2 25, a No. 5 Pen; for $2 75, a No. 6 
Pen ; for $3 50, a No. 7 Pen. 
. For $4, a No. 8 Pen; for $5, a No. 9 Pen; and for $6, a No. 10 
en. 

The “Ist quality” are pointed with the very best Iridosmin 
Points, carefully selected, and none of this quality are sold with 
the slightest imperfection which skill and the closest scrutiny can 
detect. 

The ‘‘2d quality” are superior to any Pens made by him 
previous to the year 1860. 

The ‘‘3d quality” he intends shall equal in respect to Durabil- 
ity, Elasticity, and Good Writing Qualities (the only true consid- 
erations) any Gold Pens made elsewhere. 

In regard to the Cheap Gold Pens, he begs leave to say that, 
previous to operating his New and Patented Machines, he could 
not have made as Good Writing and Durable Pens, for the price, 
had the Gold been furnished gratuitously. 

Parties ordering must in all instances specify the ‘‘ Number” 
and “ Quality” of the Pens wanted, and be particular to describe 
the kind of Pens they prefer—whether stiff or limber, coarse or 

ine. 
f Ge For sale by all dealers in the line throughout the country. 
Address, A. MORTON. 


No. 25 Maiden lane, New York. 
Any one sending 4 single letter post-stamp receive a eircu- 
lar with the engravings above referred to. 


(Z£°- W. KETCHUM, MERCHANT TAILOR, 


No. 116 FuLtTon stREzT, BROOKLYN, 








EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE socIETY, | 
OFFICE, Ne. 92 BROADWAY, 


New Yor. 


(Ce Many Companies distribute a large portion of their earn- 
irgs among their Stockholders, thus diverting a very large amount 
qrom the Policy-holders, This is the Omty Stock Company m 
America which divides its WHOLE PROFITS, pro rata, among 
the Assungp—legil interest only being paid upon its capital, 
which, by investment, reproduces nearly the same amount. The 
Society thus offers all the alvantages of a Porsty Murvat and of 
a Stock Company. The Assumap have Att the Parorrrs ; there is 
& guarantee of a Panperval Caprral Srosx; an! its Dirsctors 
have a Dragct Pecuniary Inrinest in managing its affairs with 
Paupencg and Economr. ; 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From The Insurance Monitor and Wall-street Review, New York, 
" April, 1862, 

Among the modern Life Insurance comranies, firs: and fore- 
most is the “‘ Equitable.” It has a good, just, and righteous name 
to begin with. Chartered in 1859, for an unlimited period, it has 
far outstripped all rivalry. Such prosperity has never been wit- 
nessed before in the case of any life insurance company any where. 
It is as remarkable as it is gratifying. Its affairs have be2n ad- 
ministered with great wisdom and ability. 


From The Tribane, April 1, 1862, 


We are not surprised that the Equitable makes a gocd show. It 
has surpassed all companies of its ag. Thea nount of its an .ual 
receipts is already $100,000, and the ratio of its expenses to i:sin- 
come ig smaller than that exhibited by any other of the new com- 
panies. 


From The Journal of Commerce, New York, April 16, 1852. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society makes the most striking 
and successful show, having a capital of $100,000, assets $210,636 
1}, premium receipts $100,052 43, which, for a new company, indi- 
cates a remarkably well-conducted business, and great hold on the 
public confidence, In all respects this Company merits the confi- 
dence of the community. There are peculiar features in its organ- 
ization which present rare inducements to insurers. 


From The Commercial and Insurance Journal, Philadelphia, April 
15, 1862. 
It will be seen that the Equitable’s growth is without any parallel 
in the history of American Life Insurance, : 


From The New York Observer, April 23, 1862. 





The excellence of this institution (Equitable) cannot be too 
warmly acknowledged. Its story is the story of noble success— 
of a wise and generous design, prudently and thoroughly acco” 
plished. It was organized on a principle of novel and pe 7 
liberality. It proposed to give all profits to the insure” 
only legal interest on its capital ; and it has accompl 
pose. In a career of progress altogether unpre’ 
distanced all competitors, and established i’ Silt wasn. 0. bun 
dation as of adamant. Its expenses have F zen leas than those of 
any other new company in proportion t , j,, income. 


suliar 

4, paying 
shed its pur- 
sedented, it has 


Commercial Editor "ndependent, 


The corporation referred to (the Equitable 2 
ciety) is one of the safest and bees + ju Assarance 86- 
managers are all mep *” © - in the city, The offcers and 





Keeps constantly on hand a good assortment of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres and Vestings, which he will make up at reasonable ~~’ 3, 





to a" the times, order. Those who used to * ae with bin 


-- e a. 
heretofore will find it to thelr avant” give him &¢™, 


GIMBREDES vanpD ENGRAVING 
AND 
STATIONERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 568 Baoapwar, Mrrzopotirax Hom, — 


Phoice Note Paper, Artistic Monograms, Elegant Wedding 
@erds and Envelops, and a well-selected assortment of Phetograph 
Albums. $4 Albums (for 50 pictures) sold at $3; $3 Albums seld 
at $2 50, and others proportionately cheap, 


AN ANDEN'’S PATENT 
COPYING PRESS. 


Proprietors, No. 29 Oliff street, N. ¥. 
TWO SIZES—$1 and $1 25. 


Es On receipt of price, a Press will be mailed to any address, 
postage paid, Descriptive Circulars sentif requested. Stationers 
and Agents supplied on liberal terms. 


[MPORTANT. 


Send ali Money and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDEN’S 
Express, No. 74 Broadway, as they have U. 8. Government per- 
micgion to forward to the army at Fortress Monroe, Washingtem, 
Sandy Hook, Baltimora Frederick City, Port Royal, and other 
points, for half rates. Their Express is the oldest in the United 
States. 

Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresse3 sent as for- 





PORTABLE 
HANNAH & oO., 





They coanect with all Expresses throughout the Union, Mark 
packages care of HARNDPN’S EXPRESS, New York. 


ZARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


—— 


Incorporated 1819—Charter Perpetual. 


inesd..Siiis decked tibliiceedl $1,500,000, 


G. E, RIPLEY, President, 
T. A: ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. L. J. HENDEE, Sec’y, 








New York Agency, No. 62 Wall street, 
JAMES A, ALEXANDER, Agent, 





Asszrs Jan, 1, 1862, 


Real Estate unincumbered ..............cceecesees $89,485 20 
Cash in Bank, in hands of Agents, and in transit... 311.456 93 
IN I oc binkbde cae cobs iecvcsoves vcs 92,000 00 
Hartford, New York, and other City Bonds ........ 193,000 00 
State Stocks, New York, Ohio, etc., at market value 183,395 00 
United States Stocks ($330,000) at market value.... 278,550 00 


Do Treasury Notes, 7 3-10 per cent...... . 85,447 20 
Hartford and New Haven, and other R.R, Stocks, at 








market value ..........006 csbiatsastinendeete 100,056 00 
Connecticut River Co., at market value ............ 1,250 00 
Bank Stocks, Hartford, New York, Boston, etc., at 

market value ......... godecceccesescoonc cence - 815,750 00 
New York Life and Trust, and United States Trust 

Co., at market value............ sevsceerereree 97,750 00 

$2,158,140 42 


Liabilitics Losses unadjusted ahd not due.........9165,554 53 


Brooklyn Agency, No. 24 Court street. 
A. B, SAYENPORT, Agent: 
H OME 


INSURANCE COMPANY Of NEW YORK, 
‘OPFICE, Nos. 112 & 114 BROADWAY. 


GASH OAPITAL............0cesceces sees cece eee + $1,000,000 00 
ASSETS, Ist Jan. 1062,........2...2.sccceeecceveee 1,521,268 08 





LLABILATIES 000. ccrccccoesccsesscccccccscescccce 55,060 43 
ASSETS, 

Cash, in pape shee tives cdanibenseicin ’ 

Bonds and M first lien on Real Estate, anemia 
worth at 9715,900)... 2. .ceeccccecseeee 910,219 53 
of esvurition, 153,653) 

dnd por OEE + bint deictes 126,300 00 

State Stocks, (market value)........0......sccceece $3601 80 

en ee et vale)... oneeietness wee eco 

Say eel et 


$21,980 90 has since been seesdsoccce ’ 
Bilis Reeeivable, (for Premiums on Inland lece ome 
@rewiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at 
GUNN s cccscndeldcndensorsecbsanvas seer 1,643 53 
Total. ........++«++++++$1,521,268 06 | 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims for Losses Ist J. , 1862.... 43 
Ser loins ox oes Se oa Side 
Rad i $d mh th. 4. fing bt 
terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 


HN MOGEE, Secretary, 
few York, Jan. 14, 1 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEW YORK, 
No. 31 Nassau street, opposite the Post-Office. 
Cash Capital and Accumulation. ...............++++++ $1,200,000 
Claims PAid eee ee eee cc ececucccccaceveeveues 650, 000 
Dividends paid in the life of the assured. . 
6 : HENRY STOKES, President. 


J. L. Harsar, Assist. Sec’y, 8S. N. Srappuns, Actuary. 


Prospectus, and all necessary information, may be had at the 
eGoe, or at any of the Agencies in any of the principal cities. 








RETR 


1 thet» * vs the right stamp, and perfectly un ter- 
.. wuusiness ; and what is more, would do right under 
any circumstances. 


From The New York Times, April, 1862. 


The Equitable has accumulated assets to the amount of 
$215,231 46, and its policies now outstanding insure the aggregate 
sum of ov t three millions of dollars. It is the only Stock Com- 
pany in the Tew! States that divides all its profits pro rata 
among the assured, paying OD!Y ivf! interest on its capital ; and 
we are glad to record that it has re*elved the public patronage 
80 well deserved hy a system so safe and eq “table. Its officers 
are worthy of the positions they occupy and the prin vles they 
represent ; and the success of the Company is, therefore, o~'Y 
the legitimate result of wise ideas well carried out, 


From The Home Journal, New York, April 26, 1862. 


It is no small praise to say that the Equitable perfectly well 
reprcsents and justifies a liberal, benevolent, wisely-devised, 
and prudently-managed system of Life Insurance, It is the only 
Stock Company in this country that divides all its profits with 
the insured, Its directors are men not merely of wealth, but of 
high and stainless character. Its affairs are, and ever have 
been, managed with honor, prudence, energy, and skill. No com- 
papy has ever made sach distinguished progress. 


From The U. 8, Insurance Gazette. 
EquirasLz Lirt Assurance Society oF tus Unirep Srargs. 


Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, No. 
92 Broadway, N. Y.—From the official returns furnished by the 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department at Albany, N, Y., 
and the report of the Insurance Commissioners of the State of 
Massachusetts, we are happy to observe that this association, one 
of six of the latest corporations organized in the State of New 
York for effecting insurance upon lives, has not only made rapid 
progress during the past year, but has actually superseded all its 
contemporaries in the race of competition for business, 


From The Wall-street Underwriter, April, 1852. 


Lire AssURANCE—MopERN Procress—Tae New York EQuitanLs 
LirE. 

Nothing is great or small except by comparison, When we 
undertake to estimate the progress of any individual or institua- 
tion, we are compelled to measure the advancement or develop- 
ment by comparison with previous efforts in the same direction, 
Taking the element of time into consideration, we believe that we 
are perfectly safe in saying that ne Life Insurance association or 
company has ever achieved so complete a success as the Equitable 
of New York, or rather, giving the Company its full corporate 
title, The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 


——— 


DIRECTORS, 


PETER McMARTIN, 
HENRY H. HYDE, 
JAMES LENOX KENNEDY, 
JOHN SLADE, 

E. SPENCER MILLER, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, 
THOS. 8, YOUNG, 

HENRY M, ALEXANDER, 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, 
JAMES M. BEEBE, 
FRANCIS B. COOLEY, 
WAYMAN CROW, 

Hon. WM. C, ALEXANDER, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
JAMES LOW, 

GEO. H. STUAK:: 


WM, 6, LAMBERT, mage cre 

HENRY B. HYDE, MOSES A. HOPPOOR, 

JAMES M. HALSTED, GEORGE D. MORGAN, 

BENJ. E, BATES, ' BENNINGTON F, RANDOLPH 
WILLIAM WALKER, THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 


HENRY YOUNG, 
IRAD HAWLEY, 


WILLIAM T, BLODGETT, 
DWIGHT TOWNSEND, 


HENRY 6. MARQUAND, = ROBERT BLISS, 
THOMAS A. BIDDLE, GEO, TALBOT OLYPHANT, 
JOHN T. MOORE, HENRY DAY, 
Hoy. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS, ALANSON TRASK, 
Hon. DUDLEY 8. GREGORY, 4H. V. BUTLER, 
THOS. U. SMITH, © DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL HOLMES, JOHN A. STEWART, 
SOLOMON R, SPAULDING, E. J. HAWLEY, 
Hox. HENRY J.GARDNER, ALEXANDER YOUNG, 
HENRY 8S. TERBELL, SAM. FROTHINGHAM, JB., 
WILMOT WILLIAMS, JOSE F. NAVARRO. 
OFFICERS. 

WM. C. ALEXANDER, President. 

HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-President. 

JOSEPH W. PAINE, Secretary. 

GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 

E, W. LAMBERT, M. P., Physician. 


WILLARD PARKER, M. D., Consulting Phys'c'an. 
HENRY DAY, Attorney. 
DANIEL LORD, Counsel. 


JAMES WNER, Aurora, Il., 
APR General Ag2n', Illinois and Iowa. 
DURAND, Milwaukee, Wis., : 

=e General Agent, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
EDWARD D. GRIFFIN, Indianapolis, 
_ General Agent, Indiana, 
J. B. BRADBURY, Waterville, Me., 

General Agent, Maine ani New Hampshire. 
© Persons desiring an assurance on their lives, or the Agency of 
the Company, are requested to communicate with the Society, or 





ay of its General Agents. 


eae a 










[FE INSURANCE, 


“ Whether regarded as a speculation, as 4n investment, or asa 
reversion, there is nothing which offers such & profitable ie 
cumulative return for even small sums of money 1 | ife Assur- 
ance Office.” . 

“ There is nothing in the commercial world which a: proaches, 
even remotely, the security of a well-established Lif Office.” 

“A policy of Life Assurance is the cheapest add .a° #: m<e of 
making a certain provision for one’s family.” " 

Parties about to insure their lives should seek acompany which 
is charagterized by 

Aw Avptz Caprmat, 
TaUVerWortur 


PRuDENCE AND Economy, 
Canzrvut Mepicat EXAMINATIONS, , 


AND 
A Sprair or ACCOMMODATION TOWARD tg Lysvasm, 
Such a Company is the 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No, 98 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


This Company has over Five Dollars of Assets for every Do“ ar 
required to provide for all Outstanding Risks, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


CYRUS CURTISS............. PRESIDENT. 
CLEAYTON NEWBOLD....... Vicr-PResipEnt. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN........ Grinnell, Minturn & Co. 


GEORGE GRISWOLD, Jz...... Late N, L, & G, Griswold. 
ROLAND G. MITCHELL...... R. G, Mitchell & Co. 
FREDERICK G. FOSTER...... Late Foster & Elliot. 


HENRY 8. FEARING...... .. Harris, Kuhn & Co, 
JOHN CASWELL............. John Caswell & Co. 
ARTHUR F. WILLMARTH.... Vice-President Home Ins. Cea, 
THOMAS HOPE........:.. *....Thomas Hope & Co, 
ELLWOOD WALTER.......... Pres. Mercantile Mut. Ins. Co 


BENJAMIN W. BONNEY..... Bonney, Titus & Roe. 
FRANKLIN F. RANDOLPH.. .Randolph & Skidmorer 


FREDERICK W. MACY....... Secretary Goodhue” _ 
fire Ins, O», 
Pee Te Henry Swift & “ 
DAVID A, WOOD..........008 Late Wow,” 
3 & Co. 
FREDERICK TRACY....-.... Tracy, no et " 
WILLIAM H. ASPINWALL....Latey | °"'" *°* 


«fowlands & Aspinwall. 
J. 130 Front street, 
.. No, 172 Pearl street. 
patie Late Edward G. Faile & Ce, 
ebtebese Battelle & Renwick. 
Pxencasasad President Bank of America. 


HENRY W. PECK............ N 
GEORGE N. LAWRENCE... 
THOMAS H. FAILE...... 
LEWIS F. BATTELLP 
JAMES PUNNETT 
LEVI P. MORTS 


EFFINGHAY oon pie geeess . P. Morten & Co. 
WILLIAY . TOWNSEND....Van Wyck, Townsend & Co. 
ANDR’ ee No, 24 Vesey street. 
a i. President Shoe & Leather Bank. 
aE, Bs. TTR ccs 00.00 sed A. A. Low & Brothers, 
sUSTAV SCHWAB........... Oelrichs & Co, 
WELLINGTON CLAPP....... Clapp & Kent, 
MERRITT TRIMBLE..........) Yo, 86 Broad street, 
LEOPOLD BIERWIRTH...... President Orient Mut, Ins. Co. 
GEORGE A. ROBBINS....... G. 8. Robbins & Son. 
ROBERT R. WILLETS....... Willets & Co. 
JAMES B. JOHNSTON.......J. Boorman Johnston & Oo. 
DAVID WAGSTAFF.......... Late Wagstaff & Vedder, 
ABRAHAM BININGER....... A. Bininger & Co, 
JAMES THOMSON...... .... Foster & Thomson, 


THOMAS A, PATTESON...... J.A.&T, A. Patteson. 
ROBERT H. BERDELL...... No, 32 Front street, 


JOHN G. VOSE......... er+++NQ. 8 Pine street, 
JOHN H. SHERWOOD....... No. 55 Worth street, 
W. A. BREWER, Jr.......... No, 98 Broadway. 


JEREMIAH C, GARTHWAITE. Newark, N. J. 
FREDERICK WOOD......... Bridgeport, Ct. 
FREDERICK CROSWELL....New Haven, Ct. 
MATTHEW MITCHELL..... Hudson, N. ¥. 

THOMAS B, FITCH......... Syracuse, N, Y¥. 


PRESIDENT. 
CYRUS CURTISS. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 
CLEAYTON NEWBOLD. 
SECRETARY AP Acrvan:, 
w. A. BREWER, Ja. 
MEDICAL EXAMINER, 
GEO, T. ELLIOT, Jz, M.D, 
ATTORNEYs, 
FOSTER & TIIOMSON,. 


COUNSEL, 
GEO. N, TITUS, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR sTATR OF NEW YORK, 
GEO, M. GRIGGS, 
Pamphlets, Blank Applications, etc., can be had aratis at the 


Office of the Company. They will also be sent Guatis by mail if 
desired, 


FUINELE & LYON 


SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 
No. 538 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FACTS WORTH KNOWING!!! 


Fact Ist, ‘‘The Finkle & Lyon Machines” make the leck- 
stitch, alike on both sides, and use only one-third as much thread 
and silk as either the single-thread or the double-thread chain or 
loop-stitch machines. 
2d, These Machines are better adapted than any other Sewing- 
Machines tn market, to the frequent changes and almost endless 
variety of sewing required in a family. They will sew from one 
to twenty thicknesees of Marseilles without stopping, and make 
every stitch perfect. They will even sew from the finest gauze to 
the heaviest cloth, and even stout, hard leather, withoutchanging 
the feed, needle, or tension, or making any adjustment of machine 
whatever. 

3d, These Machines make the most elastic seam of any Sewing- 
Machine in vee—a fact of very great importance in sewing elastic 
goeds, or goods of any kind on a bias. 

4th, No Machine is more durable, or more simple in its con- 
struction, or more easily understood, f 

5th, These Machines took the highest premium at the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, at the New Jersey State Fair, at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Utica, N. Y., at the American Institute ine 
the city of New York, and at the New York State Fair, held at 
Watertown, Sept. 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, 1861, which awarded. 
to the Finkle & Lyon Sewing-Machine Company Three of the Four 
awards made on Sewing-Machines, viz., Best Double-Thread Sew= 
ing-Machine, Best Manufacturing Machine, and Best Sample of 
Work on Sewing-Machine. 

6th, These Machines uniformly do the same thing whenever 
properly exhibited in competition with other first-class Sewing- 
Machines, 

But we have space for only one Fact more—it is the most im- 
portant fact of all. 

7th, We warrant every Machine we sell to give BETTER satisfac- 
tion than apy other Sewing-Machine in market, or money re- 
funded, e 

8", These Machines being duly licensed, purchasers are pre- 
‘tected against litigation or fines. 

N. B.—Acgnts WANTED. 
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THE 


GOLDEN SHOWER! 
An Entire New Collection of 


SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC AND HYMNS; 
| Constituting a 
SFCOND VOLUME TO GOLDEN CHAIN, 
By W. B, Baavovsr. 


New York: 


Ivison Pammer & Co., Wa, B. Baapavar. 


Orders now received at 
Nos, 46 and 59 Walker street and No. 421 Broome street, 
Prices the same as Golden Chain, 
WILL BE READY, MAY 24. 


Send 15 Cents for a Specimen Copy to 


WM. B. BRADBURY, 


No, 421 BROOME ST., NEW YORK. _ 
WHITE LEAD. 
BROOKLYN WHITE LEAD COMPANY. 
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°° Me G@éopwin and his son once-took a walk in 


He thought no other season could with this in beauty 
slaw TSEC yg: 


“ Qur Frank enjoys the season mild through every 





re Humily Pending. 


MB. GOODMAN AND HIS SON FRANK. 
FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS: 


. ‘When Nature’s realm awakes to life, and groves with 
music ring4 
The active lad each object viewed with rapture in 
his 


He wished that Spring, so bright and gay— 
That Spring might never pass away. 


But vernal scenes were soon forgot, as Summer now 
succeeds, 

They once again resume-their walk, through fields 
and verdant meads ; 

The waving harvest, far and wide, of life-supporting 


grain, 
Awakes in Frank a fervent wish that Summer might 
. . ) remain : 
The Spring has flown, its beauties past, 
But may the Summer ever last. 


The wheels of Time pursue their course to whirl 
about the year, 

The Summer in its turn has flown, autumnal hours 
appear ; 

And to perfection now arrive the fruitful flowers of 
May— 


passing day : 
His former wishes disappear, 
He would have Autumn all the year. 


To close the year now Winter eomes, and claims his 
old domain, 
With chilling b!ast and scanty snows he ushers in his 
reign ; 
The crystal surface of the lakes forbids a wave to 
roll, 
And Winter has an empire vast, whose center is the 
pole : 
“ The ice so clear, the snow so pure, 
May both throughout the year endure.” 


“There’s beauty in each season, my son, we truly | 
-find / 
Revolving in the order that Providence designed ; 
Wiscem pervades throughout—then be content, my 
boy, 
Without this feeling in your breast, you little can 
enjoy ; 
Welcome the seasons as they roll, 
As forming one harmonious whole.” 
Cc. G. B. 





A “MOTHERS’ MEETING.” ’ 


‘Terre are some persons in the world who, when 
they give a feast, remember literally the words of 
the Savior, and invite in the poor, and the lame, 
and the blind, and the outcasts. They do it, not 
beeause they hope for “a recompense at the resur- 
rection of the just,” but because sorrow, or disap- 
pointment, or long habit of friendship with Jesus 
Christ, has made it more natural for them to be 
with the humble and unbefriended, and because 
their greatest happiness is in being poor that others 
through their poverty may be made rich. A lady 
of this city, who, though living in circumstances 
of luxury, has long been better known in the 
squalid rooms of penury than in wealthy houses, 
was recently about removing to a distant country. 
She eould not go without bidding good-by to the 
poor, and the sick, and the friendless, who had so 
long loved her and depended on her; and accord- 
ingly a little festival was made at the school where 
she had so long labored—known as the Hamersley- 
street Industrial School—and the mothers and 
children were called in to this “ mothers’ meeting.” 
Vor years had this devoted young friend of the 
peor been toiling for those who “ could not recom- 
pense her” —te drunken, the thieving, the begging, 
the children outcast or homeless, the sick, and the 
sinful; in all weathers, in snow and rain, ana 
under summer’s heat, amid filth and nauseating 
oders, through times of sickness and contagious 
disorders, exposed sometimes to the insults of men 
imtoxicated, had she labored on. No praises and no 
rewards followed her; but through these miser- 
able abodes of poverty perchance a form as of the 
Son of Man went before her, and she felt that she 
‘was but humbly treading in his steps. Many 
sweet hours of recompense were granted her; 
sweeter to her, no doubt, than all earthly honors; 
times when she could see the debauched and 
drunken sitting reformed and in their right minds; 
when the children who had been growing up in 
viee and heathenism were reciting blessed words 
which spoke or sung of heaven and immortal 
purity ; or times when she visited, in their new 
homes, the once outcast and neglected little ones 
whom she had placed in Christian families. 

At length, under an intense spirit of devotion to 
humanity and to Christ, when in her judgment the 
time had come for carrying out her life-purpose of 
laboring as a missionary for the Africans, she 
e@alled these—“the poor and the lame”—together 
te bid them farewell in the Mothers’ Meeting. On 
Friday evening last, under Miss Macy's careful 
superintendence, these people came together— 
hard-working women, some reformed from drank- 
enness, some showing the close pinching of poverty, 
wome barely able to appear in decent guise; and 
then a great gathering of children—the pale, sharp 
faced, the round and plump, the keen-eyed and the 
merry-eyed, the old-faced and the childlike, the 
mently-dressed and those trying to make rags sit 
well. One could be pointed out as a child who, 
even at eleven, had been taught by her mother to 
drink, but was now cured ; another as the roughest 
little vagrant, now refined; almost all as for- 
merly beggars on the street. There were first 

simple and suitable exercises, prayer, and singing, 
and rehearsals by the children, to the intense 
delight and admiration of the mothers; then a few 
friends arose and spoke of the event which had 
called them together—the approaching departure 





ef their beloved friend. They called up to the 
memory of the children her long and devoted 
labors in their behalf; all her patience and blessed 
spirit of love ; her sweet kindness and judicions and 
self-sacrificing efforts for them; they assured them 
that she asked no other reward than to know that 
her labors had not been in vain, so that finally, 
when she and they had passed away from earth, 
she might meet them in the Happy Land, and there 
resent them to the blessed Savior as those who 
Rad indeed learned the way, and the truth, and the 
life from him. And now she would go away soon, 
perhaps to see their faces no more, she only asked 
that they would not forget her words of teaching. 
Many r0bs interrupted the speaker, from those 
who probably felt that they had not so many 
friends that they could lose easily such a one. 
Then a little girl arose—one of the children of 
poverty—and bringing forward a pretty book, to 
whose price they had all contributed their pennies, 
she offered it as a farewell present from the school 
to Miss P., and in simple language she attempted 
to tell of the affection they all bore her, and their 
gratitude; but before her little speech was half 
over her child's heart was full, and she burst into 
sobs and tears, while the others joined her. There 
were few dry eyes intheroom. Miss P. attempted, 
as well as her feelings would allow her, to reply, 
saying she would carry the book with her to the 
far land whither she was going on her Savior’s 
business, and would always treasure it as a token’ 
of their love, and would ever remember them with 
- her heart. They then embraced her with many 
rs. 

The usual refreshments cf the Mothers’ Meeting 
were then distributed, and the poor people and 
ehildren went home; calling down many blessings 
on one who had been a friend in their poverty, 
and whom they should see no more. Dif 

Surely the prayers of the poor and the affection 
of many friends shall follow that richly-laden ship 
as it carries the devoted friend of humanity to her 
distant field of work. Cc. L 





Serre 


Anz You on Tue Ricut Reap ?—Some fifteen 
years ago a merchant was traveling over one of. 
our Western prairies, afd becoming uncertain if he 
wag on his direct road, he stopped So a eee: 
Having obtained the information he wished, ss 
was about starting he said, “Allow me to ask if 
you‘tife On the right road to heaven?” I do not 

gai gre 2. ee é 


know the immediate rseult of that question, but he 
to whom it was asked has been for some years 
one of God’s servants—delivering his truth in a | 
humble manner, and, I believe, an instrument in 
‘the hands of God of turning many from the paths 
ef sin to righteousness. And yet it was a small 
thing—the asking of a simple question. What 
Christian could not do as much for his — 





CONCERNING DIAMONDS. 
(OONCLUDING ARTICLE.), 
BY I. EDWARDS CLARKE, 


Wuen the lapidary has decided upon the form to 
be given, if it is a valuable stone a model is made 
in lead, which the cutter keeps constantly before 
him. The stone is then fastened securely by 
cement into the end of a wooden handle, with that 
portion which is to be rubbed off projecting, and 
rubbed against another diamond similarly fastened. 
The cutting is done-over an iron box with a false 
bottom, full of minute holes, through which the 
dust sifts, leaving the shivers; there are two 
upright iron pegs in the sides, which gupport the 
fingers, while with a short, rubbing stroke, the 
diamond is laboriously worn away. When one 
facet is completed, the cement is softened, the 
diamond turned, and the same process repeated. A 
stone of thirty carats is said to require six or seven 
months for the cutting. After the stone has been 
cut, the edges are still rough, or it is not of perfect 
luster—it must be polished ; this is done by apply- 
ing it to the face of a circular horizontal iron plate, 
in the grooves of which diamond dust, moistened 
with rock oil, is dropped. The plate revolving 
rapidly, the facets are smoothed or polished, and 
the completed gem glows with all its perfection of 
luster. 

The diamond, then, can only be cut and polished 
by a diamond—whence the familiar adage of 
‘“‘ diamond cut diamond ;” but perhaps this quality 
of the stone was never more pathetically suggested 
than by the unfortunate Charles Stuart, when, in 
his prison, on the night of his condemnation, he 
thus complained : 

“ With mine ewn power my majesty they woun1; 
In the King’s name.the King himself’s uncro yned ; 
So doth the dust destroy the diamond.” 

The stones brought from the East are so badly 
cut or polished that they are usually recut. 

A cut diamond is considered of thrice the value 
of an uncut stone of equal weight ; such, however, 
is the difference in quality of the stones, that an 
approximation only of value can be arrived at. In 
deciding the value, three things are considered : 
Ist, The color—the limpid, colorless ones com- 
manding the highest priee, and double that of those 
tinged with colors. 2d, The purity, faultlessness, 
and transparency—the latter is divided into three 
degrees: of the “first water,’ those which are 
faultless in all respects; of the “second water,” 
those which, though clear and limpid, have some 
spot, or cloud, or flaw; of the “third: water,” 
those that are tinged with color, or those that are 
limpid, but injured by several material faults. It 
is said that the proportion of perfect first water 
gems, out of a million of rough stones, is not more 
than a single one! 3d, The cut must be perfeet 
and regular of its kind; if a“ brilliant,” it must 
have the hight proportioned to the circumfer- 
ence; the facets regular and in proportion, in 
accordance with the mathematical rule, in order to 
display the full brilliancy of the stone. (The fall 
number of facets is fifty-six, which, with table or 
collet, make a full “thrice cut” brilliant.) The 
rose is of less value than the brilliant—the table 
than the rose. 

Afier the value of a stone is decided, according 
to the above tests, its price per carat is fixed ; the 
diamond is then weighed ; and the square of the 
weight multiplied by the price per carat gives the 
value of thestone. If astone of one carat is worth 
$80, one of three carats of equal value is worth 
$720. This rule, however, will not practically 
apply in stones of over ten carats. There is no 
standard for those gems, for the possession of which 
sovereigns vie. 

The value of diamonds has incre: within the 
pastiew years. A perfect stone brings now in this 
country from $75 to $80 per carat—the fixed price 
in England was formerly gi0 percarat. Diamonds, 
like all other articles of trade, are subject to the 
law of supply and demand, and often stones of par- 
ticular sizes are relatively higherorlower. A few 
years since, there was a large demand in this 
country for single stones weighing about a carat, 
filled by imperfect and discolored stones ; but taste 
has advanced, and these inferior stones are now 
unsalable. 

Since the discovery that diamond is crystallized 
carbon, chemists have sought as earnestly to repeat 
this prodigy of nature as ever alchemist to create 
the yellow dust of the mine, and equally in vain. 
The subtle secret eludes their search. Nature 
brooks no rival. Her forces shall work for you; 
het beauties entice you; her very dead betray the 
secret of her eternal’ processes; but her life baffles 
you; and ever the mystery of creation bounds the 
restless mind of man, as itsshoretheocean. “ Thus 
far, but no further!” You may imitate, however. 
And though good Sir Thomas More says, “ But he 
that by good vse and experyence hathe in his eye 
the righte marke and very trewe lustre of the dya- 
monte, reiecteth anone, and lysteth not to looke 
vpon the counterfoyte, be it neuerso well handeled, 
neuer so craftely polyshed,” still he lived before 
the discovery of “ Strass,” and knew not the eun- 
ning craftiness of Parisian jewelers, who have 
reached such perfection, that they will place a 
basin of cut diamonds before you, every twentieth 
one of which shall be a real gem, and allow you 
for a few franes to take your choice. If you are 
not a diamond dealer, your closest scrutiny will 
doubtless end in selecting a piece of “paste.” It 
was this which caused “The Professor,” in the 
early days before he had reached the dignity of 
“The Breakfast Table,” to advise the beaux of 
Modern Athens to wear simple pearl buttons on 
their shirt fronts— 

——"for your diamonds may pass, 
Though real gems, for most ignoble glass '” 

The paste with which diamonds and other preci- 
ous stones are imitated, is a kind of glass, discovered 
in the XVIlth century by Strass, a native of Stras- 
burg, whence its name “ Strass.” It is composed 
of silex, potash, red lead, and arsenic, combined in 
certain proportions, and placed in acovered Hessian 
crucible, and kept at a great heat in a pottery furnace 
for twenty-four hours. Thesand used was formerly 
obtained in the Forest of Fontainbleau, but a supe- 
rior sand has been discovered on Long Island, 
which is now exported forthisuse. The Parisians 
have reached the greatest perfection in this pseudo- 
art—Bourquignon is the name of the most famous 
manufacturer. They will imitate the color, flaws, 
and imperfection of any stone so perfectly as al- 
most to defy detection ; and it is said that possessors 
of valuable diamonds often resort to the expedient 
of replacing their real stones temporarily by these 
imitations, thus securing a loan upon the real gems, 

and also, forsecurity when they wish to wear them 
in crowded assemblies—the position of the wearers 
removing all suspicion from the gems. 

The file is the surest test; there are scientific 
tests, such as the angle of refraction of light, which 
differs in the true gem and the false; but, after all, 
the most experienced dealers agree with Sir Thomas 
More, and declare that the “educated eye” is their 
ehief reliance. 

Perfect diamonds weighing over 100 carats are 
called “paragons.” Of these a recentauthor men- 
tions but five, namely : the Orloffor Grand Russian ; 
the Grand Tuscan; the Regentor Pitt; the Star of 
the South; the Koh-i-noor. Before all others, there 
is the great diamond of the King of Portugal, weigh- 


is asserted and believed by judges to be simply a 
white topaz, and comparatively worthless. It is 
not probable that the crucial experiment of “ out- 
ting” wi?! be resorted to. 

The Orloff or Grand Russian then remains at 
the head of the greatgems. It weighs 195 carats. 
Tavernier described a gem belonging to the Great 
Mogul as weighing 279 carats, which Tavernier 
weighed and valued at $4,000,000. This Russian 
stone and also the Koh-i-noor have each been 
claimed as that stone. All thatisknewnof the Rus- 
sian is that it was wey | to Amsterdam by a Per- 
_sian named Shafrat in 1775, avd bought by Prince 
Orloff, for the Empress ine, for $450,000 
and an annuity of $20,000, which is thought to 
have been below its value. Shafrat cl to 
have bought it of an Afghan chief who brought it 

Bassera. Shafrat kept 


to him at it concealed for 
FA se eg ry ‘ hearing of no claimant, he. 
ht it safe to dispose of it, and came to: Am~= 





ing 1,680 carats, and estimated at $30,000,000. It | 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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the other jewels in the great robbe 
Of The Stan "of the “South Hf 

e Star of t was found mines 
in Brazil in July, 1853. Ut weighed O54 cane 
cut, it weighs 125% carats, and is pronounced of 
the purest water. It is owned by Mr. Halpen, a 
private, gentleman. Its history has hardly com- 
menced. 

The Koh-i-noor. The famous “Mountai 
Light” is doubtless best known of all the larce 
jewels, having been placed in the Great Exhibition 
in 1851. Its history has been an uninterrupted 
story of rapine and bloodshed. Formerly owned 
by the Great Mogul, it has passed from conqueror 
to conqueror, through numerous generations of 
kings and robber-rulers, till finally, at the death of 
Runjeet Sing, King of Lahore, the East India Com- 
pany received it, and presented it to Queen Vic- 
toria. The Indians have a prophecy that the 
Koh-i-noor inevitably causes the downfall of the 
dynasty possessing it. It was then a rose 
diamond, weighing 186% carats. After consulta- 
tion with the best lapidaries of Holland and 
England, it was decided, on account of its bad 
polish, to recut it asa brilliant. This was done 
with great ceremony, the Duke of Wellington 
commencing the operation. It was intrusted ts 
Mr. Gaward, who cut it in form of the Regent, 
greatly increasing its beauty, but decreasing its 
weight to 103 carats. It is valued at $10,000,000. 

The Indians, in addition to their other super- 
stitions concerning the stones, connect the fortunes 
of nations, dynasties, and families with them, and 
will defend hereditary diamonds with life itself. 
They have also a custom of making a hole or 
indentation in old family stones, each generation 
impressing its mark on the enduring diamond, 
which thus becomes a history of the house. Many 
believe that vast treasures of diamonds have been 
buried in India to prevent their falling into the 
hands of enemies, the conquered or banished 
giving up all ele. 

These superstitions, and this passion for the 
larger stones, have invested almost all the known 
gems, which are mostly Eastern, with a tragic 
interest. As an index of wealth and power their 
possession hes been eagerly coveted by the 
sovereigns of Europe, and there is hardly a large 
gem which has not a curious European as well as 
Eastern history. 

Kings and dynasties pass; but the crown 
diamonds remain. Dukes and duchesses disap- 
pear; but the brilliants of the coronet glisten above 
younger and fairer foreheads. With us the 
diamond has become the seal and sign of betrothal; 
and so, what romance and histories shall cluster 
around the regal gem in this republican America! 

The story of “ The Diamond Necklace,” by 
which the fortunes of the Cardinal De Rohan and 
the name and fame of Marie Antoinette were so 
blackened through the intrigues of the adventuress, 
Madame Lamotte, is familiar to all readers of the 
history of those days just preceding the terrors of 
the French Revolution, and another example of the 
romance of diamonds. 

. The Sancy, belonging to the French crown, is 
one of the most beautiful stones ; it is pear-shaped, 
weighing 56% carats. WhenCharlesthe Bold lost 
it from his casque at the battle of Granson, a Swiss 
soldier found it, and sold it to a priest for two 
francs; he resold it for three francs. It disap- 
peared then till 1589, when the King of Portugal 
pledged it to M. de Sancy, treasurer of France, 
who bought it afterwards for 100,000 francs. 
Henry III. borrowed it to pledge to the Swiss, but 
the messenger was set upon and killed by robbers; 
he, however, faithful in death, swallowed thestone, 
which was eventually recovered. It was sold to 
James II., and by him to Louis XIV. for 625,000 
francs, and has since belonged to the crown jow dy. 
It was stolen with the other jewels in 1792, 


recovered, together with the Regent, rough @n 
enonymvuus lower pointing Out the spot in a ditch 


in the Champs Elys¢ée where they had been 
secreted—the robbers knowing that it would be 
impossible to dispose of such well-known jewels. 
The value of the crown jewels of France has al- 
ways been 29,000,000 franes. Of these there are 
16,730,703 francs in diamonds. Napoleon pur- 
chased over Europe all the jewels that could be 
found of those that had been scattered by that 
great robbery, and added others, so as to keep up 
the value, in accordance with his idea of restoring 
and maintaining the dignity of France. Victoria’s 
coronation crown contained 1,700 diamonds, valued 
at $555,000. The Russian treasury contains among 
its treasures the Crown of Ivan Alexowitch, in 
which are 881 diamonds ; the crown of Peter, 847 
diamonds ; that of Catherine, 2,536 diamonds. 
Austria is rich in these gems; and among the 
treasures of all kingdoms diamonds hold the first 
rank. The old diamonds were called “‘ Goleonda”’ 
diamonds, from the fact that there was the great 
mart for them, where the traders of the world 
came for the rough stones, though the nearest 
mines are five days’ journey from that famous 
fortress. They are still most prized; and the 
most valued stones are those which from time to 
time leave their hereditary hidinz-places. The 
writer saw, in the winter of 1856, at Rome, in the 
artistic salon of Castellani, the restorer of Etruscan 
jewelry, a necklace of old Goleonda diamonds in 
their antique silver setting—the property of a 
Spanish marquis, who had sent them for sale ; and 
again, after they had been unset, held in his hand 
the three center stones of the necklace, valued at 
from $3,000 to $4,000 each. It seemed like hold- 
ing essential light; they were wonderful, those 
stones ; and since that day it has been possible to 
comprehend how, in the olden time, men could 
attribute strange gifts to their glowing beauty, or 
monarchs contend for their possession. 

The value, and ease of concealing diamonds, 
tempts to theft; and from their first discovery they 
are the objects of“cupidity. The poor slaves, 
though watched over by lynx-eyed overseers, 
manage, nevertheless, often to secrete the rough 
stones, although from fear of this compelled to 
work naked, with only a cloth round the loins; 
and though lines of sentinels guard the diamond 
districts, and all access to them is guarded with 
prohibitcry restrictions, still quantities are success- 
fully smuggled out—and it is stated that the 
smugglers supply detter stones than the Govern- 
ment. Few duties are collected from importation 
of diamonds in any country. In our own, though 
the duty is now but 5 per cent., and has been but 
4 per cent., very few are entered; but ionally 
an expert official secures a rich prize for the 
Government by confiscation of those smuggled ; 
and curious stories are told of the detection of some 
of these cases. Twelve thousand dollars worth of 
diamonds were once taken from the boots of a per- 
son entering this port. Not long since, a person 
detected in smuggling jewelry had been searched; 
various valuable articles had been removed from 
his person, and the search was finished; when 
suddenly the officer, feeling dissatisfied, he hardly 
knew why, turned back, and putting his hand in a 
pecket, drew forth a pair of gloves and a handker- 
chief—certainly legitimate articles, but the hand- 
kerchief seemed heavier than common cambric. 
Tn a corner of it were knotted several hundred dol- 
lars worth of valuable diamonds ! 


A THOUGHT FOR THE HOUR. 
Sai Rutherford, in view of the troubles of Seot- 





“If this land were humbled, I would look that 
our skies should clear, and our day dawn again.” 

Is not this lengoege remarkably appropriate for 
us at this time? True, the day pears to be 
dawning, but perhaps God is only trying us, to see 
if we will receive blessings with humility, If we 


become puffed up with our successes, the day ma’ 
be far distant when we can rejoice under - fev 


Will this nation humble itself before God ? 
Armies, generalship, and statesmanship all go for 
nothing in the sight of God when he would over- 
throw a nation for its pride. He alone giveth vic- 


tory. If we would be safely b ht of our 
national troubles “into the lett dy tod 











y resort te obiiek: as did our fathers. So 
3 bag acy : oo shall “our skies 
clear and our day dawn”—then shall we 

become that “ happy people whose God is the Lord. 
Errxer Box. 





TALKS ABOUT HEALTH. 
BY DIO LEWIS, MD. 
OUR HAIR, 


Gop eovered the skull with hair. Some people 
shave itoff. Mischievous practice. It exposes the 
brain. God covered a part of man’s face with 
hair. Some peoples shave it off. Mischievous 
practice. It exposes the throat and lungs—the 
eyes, likewise, say wise physiologists. 

Men become bald. Why? Because they wear 
close hats andcaps! Women are never bald ex- 
cept by disease. They do not wear close hats and 
caps. Men never lose a hair below where the hat 
touches the head, not if they have been bald twenty 
years. The close cap holds the heat and perspwa- 
tion. Thereby the hair glands become weak; the 
hair falls out. What will restore it? Nothing, 
after the scalp becomes shiny. But if in process of 
falling out, or recently lost, the following is best: 
Wash the head freely with cold water once or 
twice aday. Wear a thoroughly ventilated hat. 
This is the best means to arrest the loss and restore 
what is susceptible of restoration. 

What will beautify a woman's hair? Whatever 
will invigorate the hair glands! Oils and most 
other applications debilitate the hair glands. Cold 
water is best. At first the head looks like a witch, 
but after a few weeks it makes the hair luxuriant. 
By the persistent use of cold water I have seen 
thin, poor hair become rich and curly. Only the 
part of the hair next the scalp should be wet. It 
must be thoroughly dried. 





Selections. 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 


EXEMPLIFIED IN ANECDOTES. 


Tue late Mr. Jay of Bath was one day traveling 
in the country, when he chanced to meet with a 
farm laborer, who had been busy threshing corn. 
“ Gocd morning, friend,” said Mr. Jay, in his usual 
free and hearty manner; “Solomon says, in all 
labor there is profit, and I hope you have found it 
so.” “TJ have labored long im sin, sir, and never 
had much profit by that,” replied the stranger. 
“Then I should hope,” said Mr. Jay, “that you 
know something of the apostle’s meaning when ho 
asks, ‘What fruit had ye then in those things 
whercof ye are now ashamed ?’” “TI trust I do,” 
returned the laborer, “and that through divine 
grace being made free from sin, have become a 
servant ef God, and have my fruit, unto holiness, 
that the end may be everlasting life!” Christian 
faith and Christian character were thus expressed 
and exemplified, and Mr. Jay felt that he had that 
morning been taught a lesson which he could 
never forget. In itself, the colloquy is a fine illus- 
tration of the power of Christian feeling, and sug- 
gests to all whe would honor Christ the duty of 
living out the apostolic injunction, “ Whether, 
therefore, ye eat or drink, er whatsoever ye do, do 
all tu the glory of Ged.” 

First.— As to how we may glorify God in eating. 

An English ship-of- war once touched at one of 
the ports of the Sandwich Islands, when the cap- 
tain gave.a dinner to the royal family and several 
of the chiefs. The table was spread upon the 
quarter-deck, and loaded with viands and delica- 
cies of all kinds. After the company were seated, 
and everything was ready, the islanders seemed 
unwilling to begin. Thecaptain could not under- 
stand them, and thought the hesitation arose from 
a fear to partake of such entertainment. He as- 
sured them it was such as they might enjoy, but 
still they refused to begin. A pious steward, 
guessing the cause of the delay, whispered, “ They 
are waiting for the blessing, sir.” “ Ask it, then,” 
said ihe captain. The steward did so, in a very 
earnest and simple manner. No sooner was this 
done than the royal party and the chiefs did ample 
justice to the feast, and thus taught the English 
Christians a lesson how to eat to the glory of God. 

Some time ago a landed proprietor in the north 
ref Scotland was visiting his tenantry, and hap- 


Nened ta eall om ome of thus at thy diumeorhanr. 
The farmer, a pious man, was seated with his wife 
and family at the dinner-table, and was just about 
to begin their frugal meal. Apologizing for his 
intrusion at such an unseasonable hour, the land- 
lord very familiarly urged his tenant to go on with 
his dinner, and he would wait. The tenant, with 
much earnestness, asked a blessing. After dinner, 
and when the landlord left, he said to himself, “I 
stand reproved. Here is a poor man, with his 
simple fare, thanking God for it, and praying for 
the bread of life, while I, with every necessary 
and luxury which can be desired, have never once 
acknowledged God's goodness in his gifts.” His 
conscience smote him. He could visit no more 
that day. His mind was led to think over his 
state, and becoming alarmed as to his condition 
before God, was led to seek for mercy and grace. 
He found the blessing, and now lives to advance 
the interests of the Kedeemer's kingdom. 

Secondly.—As to how we may drink to the glory 
of Ged. 

A great drunkard in the Highlands of Inverness- 
shire was led to aitend a lecture on temperance. 
He was induced to become a member of a temper- 
ance society. For months the craving of his ap- 
petite for strong drink was excessive, but, true to 
his resolution, he set his face like a flint against 
every temptation. The marsh of his heart being 
thus drained of one poison, he next received the 
seed of the Word into its soil. It was hid there 
until quickened by the Sun of righteousness, and 
nourished by the rains and dews of the Spirit, 
when it brought forth fruit in Christian life and 
character. Having no settled occupation, he yet 
could net be idle, and having, by the help of 
a few friends, managed to stock a little box with 
trinkets and other cheap ware, he set out as a 
peddier. In the course of his peregrinations, he 
found himself at Balmoral, and thinking that if he 
could get the patronage of the Queen it would 
help him greatly, he resolved to make the attempt. 
There was something in his look and manner 
which at once commended him to the favor of 
some of the hotisehold officials, who had it in their 
power to put him under the notice of the Earl of 
Carlisle, then attending the court as a Minister of 
State. The noble Earl, with his usual frankness 
and goodness of heart, sympathized with Donald, 
and promised to recommend his case to the Queen. 
When her Majesty came to know it, Donald was 
commanded to appear in the royal presence, and 
met with a most gracious reception. Not only did 
the .Queen purchase of his wares, but gave him 
permission to wear the royal arms as the Queen's 
peddler, and sent Donald away with a lighter heart 
and a heavier purse than he had when he entered 
the royal chamber. On leaving, the Earl of Car- 
lisle took him to his room, and there Donald was 
presented with a glass of wine with which to drink 
the Queen’s health. Looking at it, he felt at first 
a kind of trembling, but then, lifting his heart in 
prayer for divine aid, he said, “ Your lordship will 
excuse me; I cannot drink the Queen’s health in 
wine, but I will drink it in water.” The noble 
Earl asked his reasons. ‘“ My lord,” said Donald, 
“T was a drunkard. I became an abstainer, and 
I trust by God’s grace I have become a Christian ; 
but I know that if I were to taste intoxicating 
drink it would at once revive an appetite which is 
not dead, but dying, and I should most likely go 
the whole length of the drunkard again. God has 
only promised to support me in the path of duty, 
and that path, in my case, is plainly to abstain.” . 
The noble lord at once commended Donald for his 
frankness and honesty, and in taking leave assured 
dim that it would afford her Majesty the highest 
satisfaction to know that she had amongst her 
loyal and devoted subjects one who, in the midst 
of such strong temptations, could maintain his 
principles with integrity and honor. Donald left 
rejoicing to think that he had been enabled to 
“ drink” to the glory of God. 

Thirdly —How, in whatsoever we do, we may do 
all to God's glory. 

When the late Doctor Milne of China was a 
working tradesmen at Leith Hall, the seat of the 
late General Hay, now of Sir Andrew Leith Hay, 
in Aberdeenshire, he was ever ready to act out 
John Newton's principle: “I make it 
, n duty never to go to a place where there 
is chien» Fg mesa as wellas myself.” It 
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withdrawn by 
of Gilead applied. 
a higher sphere of labor has long been a useful 


talk about everythin g and anything but the “one 
thing needful.” This vexed the youth sadly. 
But as if the minister knew the case, he said, 
“Should there be any one present who fears God, 
and must yet be in a thoughtless and prayerless 
family,let me advise him to be faithful to his Mas- 
ter, and he will make him a blessing in that house- 
hold. If,on going home to-night, he should find 
the fireside surrounded by ungodly neighbors, let 
him quietly take his seat amongst them, open his 
Bible, and telling them where the text of our ser- 
mon is, at once begin to read. Let him continue 
to read, and the effect will be wonderffi.” The 
young man, on returning home, put this advice in 
practice. He met with no discouragement. There 
is a regard for the Bible in most families, which 
insures respect for it, ifmot attention, and so it was 
found here. By-and-by one neighbor “began to 
make excuse,” and rose to bid the company good- 
night. Another soon after gave a yawn, and, 
stretching his arms overhead, rose also to leave 
for supper. A third sat for a while thoughtfully, 
and then left in silence. The impression produced 
on those who remained was such that prayer was 
offered that night, and the divine presence was, 
theye is reason to hope, to some extent realized. 

hirty years have passed away since then. 
But recently the remembrance of that night was 
brought up. The thoughtful neighbor, who left in 
silence, then an old man, told the story of his ex- 
perience under this reading of the Bible to his 
daughter, who, there is reason to believe, has got 
saving good through the instrumentality of the 
— young man, who is now a minister in Lon- 

on. 

Everybody has heard of how the brothers Hal- 
dane profited by the timely remarks of a pious 
sailor in the case of James, and a pious mason in 
the case of Robert, acting out the Christian duty 
to be “living epistles, known and read of all men.” 
Most peeple have ree the story of Richard Bax- 
ter’s conversion, through the instrumentality of a 
pious traveling bookseller, and how his “Call to 
the Unconverted” awakened Doddridge, whose 
“ Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul” was 
blessed to Wilberforce, whose writings aroused 
Seott, whose “Force of Truth” produced a lasting 
impression on the mind of “Legh Richmond,” 
whose “ Dairyman’s Daughter” has done so much 
for the cause of God. Time would fail us to 
enumerate other instances of the power of example 
when rightly exhibited in life and character—in 
the work-shop, in the field, in the house, in the 
world, in the church, and in the market-place. 
Suffice it to say, that no man can live and not ex- 
ercise an influence for good or evil; and as the 
Lord has put it into the power of every Christian 
to do something, and oftentimes much, to promote 
his cause and advance his glery, let the duty be 
realized as a privilege, and discharged with fidel- 
ity and zeal, in season and out of season, and in 
prayerful dependence on God, that he may enable 
us all in life and character, “whether we eat or 
drink, or whatsoever we do, we may do all to the 
glory of Ged.”— Rev. J. H. Wilsen, London. 





FAITH AND WORKS. 


Nor what we think, but what we do, 
Makes saints of us; all stiff and cold, 
The outlines of the corpse show through 
The cloth of gold. 


And in despite the outward sin, 
Despite belief with creeds ut strife, 
The prinecinle of love within 


Leavens the life. 


It is for fancied good, I claim, 
That men do wrong, not wrong’s desire ; 
Wrapping themselves, as ’twere, in flame, 
To cheat the fire. 


Not what God gives, but what he takes, 
Uplifts us to the holiest hight ; 
On grief’s rough crags life’s current breaks 
To diamond light. 


From transient evil I do trust 
That we a final good shall draw ; 
That in confusion, death, and dust, 
Are light and law ; 


That He whose glory shines among 
The eternal stars descends to mark 
This foolish little atom, swung 
Loose in the dark. 


But though I should not thus receive 
A sense of order and control, 
My God, I could not disbelieve 
My sense of soul. 


For though, alas! I can but see 
A hand's breadth backward or before, 
I am! and since I am, must be 
For evermore. 
—Alice Cary. 


HOW. THE UNION ARMY WAS WEL- 
COMED AT PORTSMOUTH. 


° 

I crossep to Portsmouth, finding the Elizabeth 
River positively yellow with tobacco and covered 
with a black scum from burning rebel steamers 
and gun- boats, and the ruined navy yard. These 
were all fired by the rebels and were still burning 
or half concealed by wreaths of dense black smoke. 
Oh! what a contrast Portsmouth presented to Nor- 
folk! The burning of the navy yard, ruining 
every mechanic in Portsmouth, had filled full the 
cup of indignation against their traitorous tyrants. 
Our troops were welcomed as deliverers. Women, 
and even men, thronged about the advancing col- 
umn of the 16th Regiment the evening before, and 
insisted on kissing “the old flag,” weeping tears of 
joy as they did so. Almost every woman I met, 
and half the men, bowed and smiled, gladly say- 
ing, “ You are welcome.” This was of course not 
as an individual, for I knew none of the throng, 
but was a recognition of my connection with the 
army. The humblest soldier received an equal 
welcome. Bouquets of flowers were proffered from 
the blooming gardens, and two citizens earnestly 
— me a breakfast in an eating-house near. 

xhausted and hungry from a night’s march 
diversified only by a ride for a part of the way in 
a mule wagon over the worst of 





accepted the invitation. On ente the “house, 
the good woman who kept it said, “ Wem,sér, what 
will you have? recollect we have to live pretty 


plainly here.” “Oh,” was my answer, “I am used 
to simple living in the army, give me a bit of beef- 
steak, and that willdo.”’- “Steak!” was the exela- 
mation, “we have none.” “Very well, some ham 
and eggs.” “Eggs! there are none to be had 
now.” “Ah! then just some bread and butter, 
andacup of tea.” “ Butterand tea!” said my poor 
hostess, “ sir, the like of us poor folks hav’n’t seen 
such things for a long time, nor is there a pound of 
tea to be bought in all Portsmouth.” rather 
despaired of any further calling of the bill of fare, 
and left it entirely to my entertainers, who soon 
produced some ham, corn bread, rye coffee, and 
excellent oysters. This I find to have been a 
luxurious meal amid this starving population. The 
excitement was intensified when | insisted on pay- 
ing a quarter of a dollar for my entertainment. 
“What, real money !” said the poor woman, and 
she exhibited it at once to an admiring crowd, who 
looked upon it as a memento of their bygone happy 
days. I have narrated this incident accurately, as 


i long eee people.—Correspondent of 


of a sinful custom ; a quick, courageous resolution 
is Deter than a gradual deliberation; in such @ 
he is the bravest soldier that lays about 


The 








it shows the almost utter destitution both of money | 
rovisions on the part of the inhabitants of | 
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CURCULIO REMEDY. - 


The New York Observer has published for sev- 
eral years in succession @ mixture for preserving 
ho sie Re, ana the ravages of the curctlio, 
which, The er says, “ we have never known 
to fail in our own experience.” It says, also, “ All 
pr sos aagameset oF wha by ids ap- 
plication, unless itma: large beetle, on whick 
we have not used it.” The mixture is as follows : 
The Mizture.— To one pound of whale-oil soap add four ounees. 
ofsulphur. Mix theroughly, and dissolve in twelve gallons ef 
water. ; 
Take one half of quicklime, and when well slacked, add 


four gallons of and stir well together. When apd 
clear, pour off the transparent part and add to the soap and 


re, 
this mixture a4 four:gallone of strong tobacco water, Ap- 
with a 


ly this compound when thus 

a4 plum or other fruit trees, so as to drench all of 
fol If no rains succeed cae enghenaie 
be If w by rains, it should be renewed, 


The whale-oil soap is kept by druggists generally ; 
but when it cannot be obtained, strong soft soap 
may be used.—Congregational Journal. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


THE OPENING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


(Tux following are the words (by the Poet-Laureate) to be 
to Professor Bennett’s music at the Opening of the Internationa? 


Exhibition in London :} 
Uplift a thousand voices full and sweet, 
n this wide hall, with earth’s invention stored, 
And praise th’ invisible universal Lord, 
Who lets once more in peace the nations meet, 
Where Science, Art, and Labor have outpour’d: 
Their myriad horns of plenty at our feet. 








Ob, silent father of our Kings to be, 
Mourn’d in this golden hour of jubilee, 
For this, for all, we weep our thanks to thee! 


’ The world-compelling plan was thine, 

And, lo! the long laborious miles 

Of Palace’; lo! the giant aisles, 

Rich in model and design ; 

Harvest-tool and husbandry, 

Loom and wheel and engin’ry, 

Secrets of the sullen mine, 

Steel and gold, and corn and wine, 

Fabric rough, or Fairy fine, 

Sunny tokens of the Line, 

Polar marvels, and a feast 

Of wonder, out of West and East, 

And shapes and hues of Art divine !' 

All of beauty, all of use, 

That one fair planet can produce, 
Brought from under every star, 

Blown from over every main, 

And mist, as life is mixt with pain, 
The works of peace with works of wars. 


And is the goal so far away ? 
Far, how far, no man can say, 
Let us have our dream to day. 


Oh ye, the wise who think, the wise who reign, 
Fiom growing commereé loose her latest chain, 
And let the fair while-winged peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under ail the sky, 
And mix the seasons and the golden hours, 
Till each man finds his own in all men's good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers, 
And ruling by obeying nature's powers, 
And gathering all the fruits of peace and crown'd 
with all her flowers. 





FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Enauasp, April 30, 1862. 
Te THe Epiters or Tue InpePeNnpent : 

Tne hopes and wishes of the rebels and their 
agents now find the most distinct expression in The 
Herald-Standard. The Times is more chary thau 
heretofore, devolving the dirty work upon “S”— 
secesh Spence of Liverpool—whose fallacies and 
fanaticism are indulged with large type. With 
curious perversity The North American Review has 
elevated this person to the dignity of a representative 
man. “S” is all England, warm with sympathy for 
slavery and the South. What, who next! The 
Standard to-day is hopeful for the South, on news from 





' Paris, and also challenges human interest for Beau- 


regard, as desperately struggling, inspired by a just 
cause. The “Own Paris Correspondent” of The: 
Standard, writing twenty-four hours since, says: 

* A strong feeling is srowing up here in favor of intervention 
in America.” 1ne impression powerful as to canse consider- 
able uneasiness Among the Northern party in Paris, and it is be- 
lieved that very serious overtures have been made by the French 
Cabinet to that of Lord Palmerston with a view to a joint action 
te put an end to the war, which, according to official information 
received here, is as far from its termination as ever. The tone of 
the semi-official press is calculated to strengthen the belie! that 
the Government is bent on some decisive course, An important 
article in the Constitutionnel has attracted much sensation : ‘ Our 
principal anxiety just now is to set forth the facts as they really 
exist, and to put the public on their guard against dangerous 
illusions. America fights, but Europe suffers; the Ameriean 
battle-fields are strewed with corpses, but the industrial battle- 
fields of Europe are covered with wounded. And, unfortunately, 
if the fighting is to go on much longer on the other side of the 
Atlantic, the people will still have long to suffer both in Englend 
and France. Those who pretend that the struggle between the 
North and the South is almost at an end are misleading public 
opinion ; we enlighten it when we affirm that even ifthe Southern 
armies were defeated the South would not be reduced to subjee- 
tion. 

It is held to be more significant that the Moniteur 
has a letter from Londuwn, or affeeting to be from 
London, written in the same sense. In this communi- 
cation it is stated in the most positive manner that no 
cotton is to be expected for the next two years; that 
the Southern rivers will shortly become too shallowin 
consequence @f the summer droughts to enable the 
Northern gun-boats to co-operate with the land 
forces ; and finally, that as the season advances the 
North must suspend the onward march of its forces. 
To cap all this, a telegram anrives this afternoon 
announcing that the French envoy at Washington 
has left for Richmond: a piec® of news which seems 
£0 singularly to corroborate the report of an inter- 
vention has naturally created great sensation. 

In connection with these reports, it is thought 
not unimportant to notice that very large prepara- 
tions are being made to transport a large number 
of French troops across the Atlantic: to set up the 
Mexican monarchy, or, as it is suggested, to set np 
the Southerner. This is, there can be little doubt, 
lying in, extremts,—the last consolations. The 
Standard does not hazard even the whisper of a 
suggestion, that “the joint action” has received, 
or is likely to receive, any encouragement from the 
British Cabinet. In fact, the relations between 
the two cabinets are supposed to be less friendly 
now than at any time since the inauguration of the 
Imperial regime, owing to differences respecting 
both Italign and Mexicen policy. The correspondent 
of The Star at Turin states positively that the 
proposed visit to London, by Prince Humbert, the 
heir to the throne of Italy, has been interdicted from 
Paris, after courteous intimation that the Ttalian * 
Prince was about to proceed to London via Paris. I¢ 
was not convenient or expedient to receive the young 
anti-Pope there, and so the journey has been over- 
ruled. The Turin letter making this statement is 
inclosed with this. The Daily News, always well- 
informed from Italy, has nothing in confirmation of 
this report. 


Distress in tho Cotton Districts. 


Carefully-prepared returns show a steady increase 
of the distress consequent upon the cotton dearth—in 
connection with which there is the fact, that fifteen 
bales of cotton, from Venezuela, have this week 
fetched $300 the bale, or 84c. per lb.—Mr. Bazely, M-P. 
for Manchester, being the purchaser. 


Mr. Forster, MP., on the Crisis. 


“ Probably the circumstancesof the neighboring county of Lan- 
easter—ihe cotton district—would occupy the attention of Par~ 
liament on their again meeting. His views on the question: 

be tothem. If this question come before 


PH f 


e 
s 


he American quarrel. ee it 


peared necessary that those who were in distress ald be as-. 
sisted—and he was sure that the exemplary patience with which 
those who were plared in this unfortunate had borne. 
their sufferings entitled to the of nation— 
if it should be thought desirable that the nation should 
come forward to~ assist those in~ some ~~ mode, 
he did not believe he should be departing ftom the 
wish of his constiteency if he rendered support to such a 
re, Whether it would be brought forw: or not he did 
know. The emen in the House of connected: 
Lancashire nigh-epicites feeling which them 
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run the blockade. They are come to! 
believed, to purchase warlike stores. 

The Abolitionist, or pretended Aboli 
York correspondent of The Standard-He 
ues to pour forth vituperations upon Ger 
and in fact upon nearly al! the national c 
alternated with attacks upon Earl Ru 
author of the rebellion! 

















THE EXHIBITION BUILDING 


‘Te tree Evrrors or Tur IxperenDEnt : 
The building of 1862, in which the in 
world is to be exhibited, is situat 
(Kensington, the outskirts of London, 
the new gardens of the Horticultural § 
longest dimension of the site is from 
‘running parallel to & street called Cro 
for 1,152 feet; the diameter frem nort 
€98 feet; these measurements being e3 
“ annexes,” or long, cheap, temporary V¥ 
‘to machinery, seme of which are not le 
feet in length. The Exhibition buil 
oecupied in all nineteen acres. The pr 
covers & little more than twenty-six | 
« annexes” about ten acres additional. 
space in 1851 was ‘989,784 square feet. 
1,489,784 ; or 450,000 of flooring more 
in 1851. The surface covered by th 
Bt. Peter's at Rome amounts to 223,90 
and that of St. Paul's, London, to 1! 
feet. This building is, therefore, about 
size of St. Peter’s, and more than seve 
of St. Paul's. The contractor's price 
£150,000; in this instance it amounts t 
With the external aspect of the buil 
very few persons are pleased or even 
is quite devoid of architectural beauty 
to those who viewed the gossamer lig 
Palace of 1851, it looks absolutely ug! 
improvements have been made in othe’ 
that year, there certainly have been r 
tecture, if this building is a sample. | 
ment of glass as the staple for this bu 
substitution. of bricks, would tend te 
ageous comparison between the two 
preeent building was a model of be: 
me interior of the building present 
factory aspect. Two immense domes 
hight externally of 258, and interna 
160 feet in diameter, connected by .' 
in length and 80 feet in width, wit! 
arcades on each side, impress the be 
with a correct idea of the magnitude 
At each extremity leading out of th 
of the domes, the nave is crossed at 
twe transepts, each 692 feet in leng 
width and 100 feet in hight, resembli: 
appearance and finish. The domes 
having floors raised about 16 feet « 
the nave and transepts, affording a g 
main lines of the building. 
Through the transepts and in all p 
ing, excepting from dome to dome, 
the view is obstructed entirely b 
erected by exhibitors. The French‘ 
inclosed their portion of space by 
feet in hight, which entirely inte 
through the transept which they occ 
tributors have done the same thing 
ing that hight, but enough to spoil 
of the view. In the center of each : 
surrounded by shrubs ; and in the 1 
opposite the main entrance, an a 
for about twenty-five feet. The ex 
building, seen from these seats, 
dome, present the appearance ot 
window ; a huge circular light 
rounded by @ fan of colored glass, 
center circle. The coup d'eau, stat 
dome, and looking down the nave 
of great beauty. The grand effec 
visible, and the arches that span 
the mottoes and devices of the arti: 
arrangement appear magnificent 
The dome at the main entrance hr 
at about 100 feet from the floo 
«“ Tua est domine magnificentia ¢ 
atque victoria et tibi laus cunct 
sunt et in terra tua sunt tuum 
The opposite dome has: “0. Lo 
honor come of thee; thou reigné 
thine hand is power and might, a 
o make great.” 
The appeaiio ends of the tra 





first dome have over them : « De 
et implevit illam bonis suis,” an 
et plenitudo ejus.” The mottoe 
of the other dome are, “ Every 
other climes produce ,” and, “ A 


d teach.” 

SD eee of the ballding 
soles of the domes, and Ifr¢ 
= “s of the building which r 
nave, and are sypported by squal 
banded midway their hight, a1 
from the nave, leaving &@ space 0 
tween them and the columns wh 
From these main galleries cross 
connect with those along the 8) 
but none of them obstruct the v 
the nave. The picture-gallery is 
of this part of the building, and 
bb feet wide. There is also an 
building appropriated to age 
length of 1,952 feet, or more t ie 
devoted to paintings. The pict 
or more from the floor, the roo! 


a entrance to the principal 
the outside, is through three ne 
20 feet wide and 50 feet high. 

and hall, 150 feet long, and to 
which lead to the industrial he 
steps, 20 feet in width, lead or 
picture- galleries. ' 

Having now given an oul 

building, let me add that to-da 
April, very few of the articles 1 
unpacked, their receptacles b 
but the noise and a of 

-et pervades the building. 

halt show on the Ist of May 
for “the opening,” I shall be 
of teams and vans, some of wo 
four or five days to unload | 
obstruct the entrances where 
and on all sides hurry, bustle, 
order of the day. The Commi 
have published the following 
“Beason ticket, £3 3s., whicl 
admission to the opening, an 
as well as at all times when 
the public.” “Siogle tickets 
ticket-holders are admitted. 
days of May, admission £1 
two other days, to be specif 
sion will be £1. From the 
from 19th to lst May, ~ 
day in each week, when the ¢ 
the 81st of May, the charge © 
in each week will be 1s.” 

It is strange how exclus! 
desire to be! 

The letter of Mr. Seward, 
banding of our Home Comm 
of the United States Cong: 
forwarding the goods of Ame 
here before the arrival of Mr 
that Commission in New 
intended for us wes relingu 
other nations. Upon the 
recovered a small portion 
enough to exhibit the art 
America. Some of them ' 
want of space. We shall 
among the nations at the 
1862. I wish we had done 
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run the blockade. They are come to E 
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ues to pour forth vituperations upon Gen. McClellan, 


and in fact upon nearly all the national commanders : 
alternated with attacks upon Earl Russell, 
author of the rebellion! 7) we 





THE EXHIBITION BUILDING OF 1662.’ 


Lenpon. 
‘Te raz Eorrors or Tax Ixperenpenr : 

The building of 1862, in which the industry of the 
‘world is to be exhibited, is situated at South 
Kensington, the outskirts of London, on a part ef 
‘the new gardens of the Horticultural Society. The 
‘longest dimension of the site is from east to wes 
‘Temning parallel to a street called Cromwell's Road 
for 1,152 feet; the diameter frem north te south is 
698 feet; these measurements being exclusive of the 
“ annexes,” or leng, cheap, temporary wings, devoted 
‘to machinery, seme of which are not less than 1,000 
feet in length. The Exhibition building of 1851 
cocupied in all nineteen acres. The present building 
eevers a little more than twenty-six acres, and the 
“ aanexes” about ten acres additional. The flooring 
space in 1861 was ‘989,784 square feet; this one has 
1,489,784 ; or 450,000 of flooring more in 1862 than 
in 1851. The surface covered by the Basilica of 
Bt. Peter's at Rome amounts to 223,900 square feet, 
and that of St. Paul's, London, to 114,900° square 
feet. This building is, therefore, about five times the 
size of St. Peter’s, and more than seven times that 
of %t. Paul's. The contractor’s price in 1851 was 
£150,000; in this instance it amounts to £300,000. 

With the external aspect of the building of 1862, 
very few persons are pleased or even satisfied. It 
is quite devoid of architectural beauty or taste ; and 
to those who viewed the gossamer lightness of the 
Palace of 1851, it looks absolutely ugly. Whatever 
improvements have been made in other things since 
that year, there certainly have been none in archi- 
tecture, if this building is a sample. The abandon- 
ment of glass as the staple for this building, and the 
substitution, of bricks, would tend to a disadvant- 
ageous comparison between the two, even if the 
aor building was a model of beauty and sym- 

metry. 

The interior of the building presents a more satis- 
factory aspect. T'wo immense domes, rising to the 
hight externally of 250, and internally of 200 feet, 
160 feet in diameter, connected by a nave 1,152 feet 
in length and 80 feet in width, with galleries and 
arcades on each side, impress the beholder at once 
with a correct idea of the magnitude of the building. 

‘ At each extremity leading out of the opposite sides 

of the domes, the nave is crossed at right angles by 
‘twe transepts, each 692 feet in length by 85 feet in 
‘width and 100 feet in higat, resembling the nave in 
appearance and finish. The domes are octagonal, 
having floors raised about 16 feet above the rest of 
the nave and transepts, affording a grand vista of the 
main lines of the building. 

Through the transepts and in all parts of the build- 
ing, excepting from dome to dome, along the nave, 
the view is obstructed entirely by the partitions 
erected by exhibitors. The French Commission have 
inclosed their portion of space by a partition forty 

feet in hight, which entirely interrupts the view 
through the transept which they occupy. Other con- 
tributors have done the same thing, not quite reach- 
ing that hight, but enough to spoil the general effect 
of the view. In the center of each dome is a fountain 
surrounded by shrabs ; and in the rear of the dome, 
opposite the main entrance, an amphitheater rises 
for about twenty-five feet. The extreme ends of the 
building, seen from these seats, or from dome to 
dome, present the appearance of a grand church- 
window ; a huge circular light for the center, sur- 
rounded by a fan of colored glass, radiating from the 
center circle. The coup d@’ail, standing under either 
dome, and looking down the nave to the other, is one 
of great beauty. The grand effect of the columns is 
visible, and the arches that span them, assisted by 
the mottoes and devices of the artists, make the whole 
arrangement appear magnificent and picturesque. 
The dome at the main entrance has around its base, 
at about 100 feet from the floor, this inscription : 
“Tua est domine magnificentia et potentia, et gloria 
atque victoria et lidi laus cuncta enim que in calo 
sunt et in terra tua sunt tuum domine reginum.” 
The opposite dome has: “ O Lord, both riches and 
honor come of thee; thou reignest over all, and in 
thine hand is power and might, and in thine hand it 
is to make great.” 

The opposite ends of the transept crossing the 
first dome have over them : ‘‘ Deus in terram respexit 
et implevit illam bonis suis,” and “ Domine est terra 

et plenitudo ejus.” The mottoes over the transept 
of the other dome are, “Every climate needs what 
other climes produce ,” and, “ Alternately the nations 
learn and teach.” 

The galleries of the building are admissible from 
the angles of the domes, and from two points along 
the sides of the building which runs parallel with the 
nave, and are sypported by square cast-iron columns, 
banded midway their hight, and receding slightly 
from the nave, leaving a space of about two feet be- 
tween them and the columns which support the roof. 
From these main galleries cross galleries or bridges 


connect with those along the sides of the building, 


but none of them obstruct the view of or run,across 
the nave. 


56 feet wide. 


cevoted to paintings. 


ht. 
ae entrance to the principal picture. gallery, from 
the outside, is through three noble recessed arcades, 
20 feet wide and 50 feethigh. You enter a vestibule 
and hall, 150 feet long, and together 110 feet wide, 
which lead to the industrial halls, and two flights of 
steps, 20 feet in width, lead on either side up to the 


picture- galleries. 


Having now given an outline of the Exhibition 
building, let me add that to-day, the eleventh day of 
April, very few of the articles to be exhibited are yet 
unpacked, their receptacles being still unfinished ; 
but the noise and confusion of carpenters and labor- 
era yet pervades the building. If the articles are one- 
half shown on the Ist of May, the time settled upon 
Long lines 
of teams and vans, some of which have been waiting 
four or five days to unload their goods, throng and 
obstruct the entrances wheére wares are admitted, 
and on all sides hurry, bustle, and confusion are the 
-order of the day. The Commissioners of her Majesty 
have published the following prices of admission % 
“Season ticket, £3 8s., which entitles the holder to 
admission to the opening, and all other ceremonials, 
as well as at all times when the building is open to 
‘Single tickets : May 1, only the season 
ticket-holders are admitted. On the second and third 
days of May, admission £1 for each person; and on 
two other days, to be specified hereafter, the admis- 
sion will be £1. From the 5th to 17th of May, 53.; 
from 19th to 8lst May, 2s. 6d. except on one 
day in each week, when the charge will be 5s. After 
the 81st of May, the charge of admission on four days 


for “the opening,” I shall be mistaken. 


the public.” 


in each week will be 1s.” 


It is strange how exclusive some of our cousins 


desire to be! 


The letter of Mr. Seward, giving notice of the dis- 
banding of our Home Commission, and the intention 
of the United States Congress to do nothing toward 
forwarding the goods of American exhibitors, reached 
here before the arrival of Mr. J. E. Holmes, Agent for 
that Commission in New York, and all the space 
intended for us was relinquished to the exhibitors of 
other nations. Upon the arrival of Mr. Holmes, he 
recovered a small portion of it, but only about half 
enough to exhibit the articles already sent from 
America. Some of them cannot be exhibited, for 
want of space. We shall make a very small show 
&mong the nations at the Industrial Exhibition - of 


1862. I wish we had done nothing. cC.H.D 


The Independent, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 








, Any old Subscriber, on renewing his subscrips, 

on, (EH and at that time only, 43) may send us 
any number of new names, not on our booke during 
the previous twelve months, and retain for his serv- 
ices One Dottak for each of said new names—the 


‘will be delivered at our Officg 
as desired. 


In remitting money, we wish every letter dated, 


The picture-gallery is the principal feature 
of this part of the building, and is 1,152 feet long by 
There is also another portion of the 
building appropriated to pictures, making a total 

of 1,952 feet, or more than a third of a mile, 
The pictures are hung ten feet 
or more from the floor, the room being forty feet in 


and the name of the town, county, and state, plainly 
written, therein. Our subscribers have no idea of 
the trouble they give us by neglecting this duty. 
We ask our friends in ali parts of the country to 
give us their kind aid in extending our circulation, 
which we are happy to say is now nearly Turee 
Togs as Lance as THat or any oruen WEEKLY 
Reviciovs Newspaper in rue Wortp. An hour or 
an evening devoted te this work, on the part of all, 
would double our subscription list in thirty days. 
Reader, will you aid the good cause in which we are 
engaged by making the effort we desire? 
Address 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pusuisner, 
No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y. 


WEW PUBLICATIONS. 
[THE TWENTIETH VOLUME 


oF THE 
NEW ENGLANDER, 


COMPRISING AN INDEX 
Of the Quarterly from its commencement, in 1848, te the p t 
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will | sent who 
NIOBOLS, Box 1,462, Chicage, Th, na? namie 











$150. BEST, PLANS, 


seasoned 


g cares, 0259 to 0008, 08 wasrented inadoet ths beat 


GROVESTEEN & HALE, No, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


PIANOs, MELODEONS, AND HARMONIUMS, 

in every variety of style, New and Second-hand, for sale or 
for rent, at reduced rates. Rosewood Pianos, -$75 to $300; or, for 
rent, at $3 to $6 per month. Harmoniums for Schools at $35, $50, 
snd . A Liberal Discount to Churches and Sunday-schoe's. 
&. T. GORDON, Ne. 706 Broadway, Agent for Prince & Co.’s Me- 








time, is now ready for delivery. It contains a List ef Writers 
who have contributed te the pages of the Magazine, with the 
Titles of the Articles they have each furnished, Alse a ToPIvAL 
Impex and a List oF ENGRAviNGs, a full InpExX oF ALL Booxs 
which have been reviewed or noticed. The price is $1 50, on re- 
ceipt of which the volume will be sent by mail, free of expense 

or a Prospectus of the Twenty-first Volume of the Quarterly, 
(for 1€62,) see page 13 ef The Advertiser. 





SETS OF THE NEW ENGLANDER. ; 


Compete Sets OF THE NINETEEN VOLUMES oF Taz New Ene- 
LANDER. (1843 te 1861,) witha Twentieth Volume, now published, 
containing an Index of Authors. an Index of Topics, an Index of 
Books Noticed and Reviewed, and a List of Engravings, for sile 
for $26, delivered in New Haven. (If sent out of New Haven, 
meh or express charge will be at the expense of the pur- 
chaser. 
Complete Sets, with the exception of six numbers, will be seld 
for $16, delivered in New Haven. 
Price of the Index, $1 50, for which it will be semt, post-paid, 
to any addrees. 
The present is a favorable time to procure Complete Sets of Taz 
Nzw ENGLANDER from the commencement. These are now be- 
coming very rare. For a thort time the few which are on hand 
will be furnished at rates which can never, prebably, be offered 
again. 

SINGLE BACK NUMBERS. 
Persons who now have incomplete sets are invited te corre- 
spond with the subscriber, who will inform them of the price of 
the particular numbers or volumes a7 need. 
Volumes II, III, 1V, V, WI, WIL, Vill, X, XI, XII, XIII, for $1 
25 per volume. Single numbers, 40 cents. Volumes XIV, XVI, 
XVII, XVI, X1X, $3 per volume, Single numbers, 75 cents, 


NAMES OF WRITERS IN THE NEW ENGLANDER, 
with the number of Articles each has furnished. 











F,A Adams...... 2 »pN. W. Fiske...... 1,B.G. Northrop... 1 
D. O. Allen ...... 1| &. T. Fitch....... 2) D.L. Ogden...... 4 
Mrs. Sarah Allen . 1 | W. C. Fowler 2| D. Olmsted....... 12 
KE. B. Andrews... 1 | R. A. Fyfe....... it. ae 1 
8. W. Andrews... ] | W. L.Gage...... 1| R. Palmer........ 5 
W. W. Andrews... 1 | G. Gajani........ 1| W. Patton........ 1 
J. R. Arnold ..... 1 | Mrs. M. T, Gale.. 1| Mrs Eliz. Peabody 
L. H. Atwater.... 3 | A. Geikie ....... 1| G, W. Perkins.... | 
D. ®. Bacon...... 2|J. W. Gibbs...... 14] L. Perrin........ 
G. B. Bacon...... 2| D.C, Gilman..... 5| A. A. Phelps..... 1 
L. Bacon......++. 62 | E. W. Gilman.... 2| D. Platt.......... 1 
L, W Bacon..... 3 | C. A. Goodrich ... 1| E. Pond.......... 6 
W. T. Bacon..... 2 H.Goodrich.. 1| G. M. Perter..... 2 
H. M, Baird...... 1 | H. M. Goodwin... 3| J. A. Porter...... 1 
A. C. Baldwin.... 1 | A. D. Gridley .... 1] N. Porter, Jr.....2g 
A. Barnes........ 2 | L. Grosvenor..... 1| T. M. Post........ 2 
J.H. Barrett..... 1 | J. Guernsey, a ae 3 
W. Barrows...... 3 | J. P. Gulliver 1/ C.S.Renshaw.... 9 
C. Beecher....... J, Hadley........ 6/ S. P. Riggs....... 1 
Miss C. M. Beecher ] | E. E. Hall........ 1| M. Richardson ... 5 
W. Bement....... § | E. F. Hall....... 1| E. W. Robbins.. 
J.G. Birney...... © PEED Mosc dccces R. Robbins....... 2 
J.B. Bittinger 1|J.G. Hall........ 1| J. A. Root........ 1 
P, Blakeman 1 | D. H. Hamilton .. 1} J. 8. Ropes ...... 3 
A. Blanchard 1 | C. Hammond..... L. Sabine........ 1 
W. E, Boies...... 5 | @. Howede, ......% 4|E E. Salisbury .. 3 
W. O. Bourne.... ] | B. Hart.......... 4| W. G. Schauffier.. 1 
H. Bronson....... J.C. Hart,....... 1| J. 8S. Sewall...... 1 
W. I. Budington . 4 | T. Hastings ...... 1| T. H. Skinner, Jr. 3 
E.F.Burr........ J. Haven, Jr..... 1) E Smalley....... 1 
H. Bushnell...... 7 | C L.Hequembourg 1/ J. C. Smith...... 1 
H. A. Carrington. 1 | E. Hitchcock..... 1| J. Spaulding..... 1 
. Chase......... @. H. Hollister... 1| W. B. Sprague... 2 
A.S. Chesebrough 1] | W. Hooker....... 6| M. P. Squier..... 1 
C. W, Clapp ..... 5 | H. Humphrey.... 1| W. A. Stearns 1 
8. D. Clark...... 4 1, BR. 8. Storrs, Jr.. 1 
W. Clark.. . 1) E, Strong........ 4 
T. S. Clark 1| W. Strong........ 1 
H, Colton 1| J. M. Sturtevant. 6 
W. 4H. Corning... 2 | E.Judeon........ 1| L. Swain......... 1 
J.P. Cowles ..... 1 | H. C, Kingsley 4| Mra. D. E. Sykes. } 
E. B. Crane ...... 1| J. L. Kingsley 9) I. N. Tarbox..... 9 
T. L. Cuyler..... 2 | D. Kirkwood..... T. C. Teasdale 1 
J.P. Dabney..... 1 | H. D. Bitchel..... 2| T. A. Thacher. 4 
0. E. Daggett 6 | J. Knight.... ... 1) E.Thayer........ 
J.D. Dana....... J. G. E. Larned.. 4) W. H. Thomson.. 1 
E. Davis ......0.- 1| W. A. Larned....27| J. P. Thompson ..3g 
J. G. Davis...... 1/8. D. Law........ 1} C. C. Tiffany. .... 1 
G. E. Day........ 1|E. A. Lawrence,. 2} H. T. Tuckerman. } 
H.N. Day.......- 2/8. C. Learned.... 3} J. B. Turner..... 1 
Fo DOM. ccscccccee J. Leavitt........ 5| J. F. Tuttle...... 4 
J. W.De Forest.. 1 | E. Loomis........ 1} A. C. Twioing.... 1 
A. C. Denison.... } | H. Loomis, Jr.... 1| K. Twining ...... 1 
H. M. Dexter..... 2 | Wm. De Loss Love 3| W. Twining...... 1 
J.L. Dimon...... 2;C.S Lyman..... 2th: es 2 
E. O. Dunning 5 |G. HicCielland... 1] E.R. Tyler....... 27 
H. Dutton........ 2|S. McKeen....... 1} E, A. Walker. 2 
8. W. 8S. Dutton..43 | J. W. McLane 3) 1. P, Warren..... 1 
B. W. Dwight. 3 | 4. McWhorter 1| D, A. Wasson 2 
T. Dwight. ...... 2|8. W. Magill..... 1) H. L. Wayland... 1 
W. T. Dwight.... 1|G.F. Magoun ... 1) W. B. Weed...... 1 
I.E Dwinell..... 3|D. March ........ 8| A. D. White...... 1 
B. B. Edwards... 3| F. A. March...... 1| W. D. Whitney... 6 
T. Edwards...... 2)|B.N. Martin..... 10| 0. W. Wight...... 2 
N. H. Eggleston.. 8 | A. P. Marvin..... 8| L. Withington.... 3 
J. Eldridge ...... 2 | T. Miner.......0. 1) G. L. Wood,..... 4 
Bi BE, is 002 soe 2|D.G, Mitchell.... 3] A. Woodbary .... 1 
W. T. Eustis ..... 9|J. Moore......... 1| W.W. Woodworth. 2 
H. M, Field ...... 3/}J. Murdock...... 3|T. D. Woolsey... .37 
Geo. P. Fisher Q | W. A, Nichols.... 1} C. Yale ......... 1 
ee 1'E. D, North...... 2 | Unacknowledged.17 


Adéress all letters and communications to 
W. L. KINGSLEY, 
No. 63 Grove street, 
New Haven, Ct. 





T Wo WORKS. 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL, 
Sent by Mail, 
No pay expected until received, read, and approved. 

let. DR. 8. S. FITCH’S SIX LECTURES on the Causes, Pre- 
vention, and Cure of Consumption, Skin Diseases, Male and Fe- 
male Complaints, etc. On the Mode and Rules for Preserving 
Health. 360 pages, 21 engravings. Price 50 cents. 

2d, DR. 8. S. FITCH’S NEW WORK on Heart Disease, Apo- 
plexy, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, ete., with many valuable Medical 
Prescriptions for these Diseases. 168 pages, 6 engravings. Price 
50 cents. [6g" Say which Book you will have, giving Name, 
State, Goes, and Post-Office. Address 

R. S. 8. FITCH. Ne 714 Broadway, New York. 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC* BOOK. 


THE EVERGREEN. 


By the author of the “Olive Branch” and the ‘‘ Oriental Glee 
and Anthem Book,” assisted by T. F. Sewarp and S, J, Vart, 
THE EVERGREEN is composed of music almost exclusively 

original, and which, while it is sprightly, is chastened, ani- 

mating, amd cheerful, yet devout and devoid of secular and 
worldly associations,—** marching on!” yet carefully avoiding 
paths in which the lambs of His flock may not follow in perfect 
safety and LB ng 

THE EVERGREEN is printed in beautiful, distinct, and clear 
type. Price in paper covers, $12 per 100; retail, 15 cents. Stiff 
covers, $15 per 100; retail, 20 cents. 


*.* Specimen copies will be sent by mail on receipt of 12 


cents, 
F, J. HUNTINGTON, Publisher, 
Beekman street, New York. 


THE NEW YORK SUN, 


Published daily, Sundays excepted, 
ONE CENT PER COPY—SIX CENTS PER WEEK. 
Delivered anywhere in the city or vicinity. 
CIRCULATION 50,000 COPIES. 


When sent by mail, Tarzz Dotiars per Yuar; three months 
for $1. The postage within this State is only Savaary-Exert 
Cents 4 YEAR—out of the State, $1 56a year. 

D’ye read Tax Sun ?—That one-cent sheet, 
Gives all the news.—It can’t be beat. 

D’ye advertise ?—Just try the light 

Of 50,000 Suns—exceeding bright ! 


A WEEKLY EDITION 


of Tux New Yorx Sun is issued every Tuesday, at TWO CENTs PER 
corr, $1 per 








SUBSCRIPTIONS—PAID IN ADVANCE, 


One Pe i easacens 75 cts. | Three copies, seeees 
er ths, .-..$1 00 inom e S00 

ES Specimen copies, gratis. Discount of 20 per cent, from 
single rate, on each copy over five. 

Lee Postage within New York State, onLY HIRTEEN CENTS A 
YEAR—Oout of the State, twanrr-six CENTs, _ 

Address all letters to 


MOSES 8. BEACH, Proprietor of The Sun, 
Cor, Fulton and Nassau sts., N, Y. 


ME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS. 


VALUABLE ADDITIONS AND GREAT? IMPROVEMENTS 
IN THE SUMMER NUMBER, NOW READY, PRESENTING 
THE BEST, LARGEST, AND MOST RELIABLE FASHION 
MAGAZINE IN THR WORLD. Published quarterly at No. 473 
Broadway, N. Y., and sold everywhere at 25 cents. Mailed 
on receipt of price. Yearly subscriptions $1, with the privilege of 
selecting 50 cents worth of plain Patterns extra as a premium, 


ST. LOUIS THEOLOGICAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
MH the the 


eereee 








AND TRAOT DEPOSITORY. A publications 
American Sunday-School Union and American Tract Society, 
with the issues of the various denominations and prirate pubGigh- 


ers at publishezg’ 
Address J. W. MoINTYRE, 
No, 9 South Fifth st., St. Mo, 
EDUCATION. 
JNSTITUTE OF FINE. ARTS FOR LADIES, 
B PRUSSIA, 


RRLIN, 
Terme—payable six months in advance : Tuition in French, 
Design, and Ealatiog, with Board, (including fael, 
») per me Sy two weeks, $360, Music 
per quarter. 

desiring to _with the Principal, must make appli- 

' before the 1th of Mothers wishing to naaue 
r ean reside in the Institute, where they will a 

















PRIVATE INSTITUTION FOR FE LE- 
Pom, ayn anh pi Reaee, Mes.. insemmeeeheee: 
operation, and the 
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[THE HORACE WATERS’ PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, and T. GILBERT & 
finest instruments 





«QTODART” PIANO-FORTES. 


STODART & MORRIS, 
No. 506 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of the celebrated ‘‘ Sroparr” Piawe-Forrszs, 
Square, Grand, and Piccolo or Cottage Piano- Fortes, 
Plain and Ornamental Cases. 


In addition to the peculiar merits that have won fer the Instru- 
ments their enviable reputation, they comprise all the moder 
improvements poupenins any real merit. For purity of tone, 
delicacy of touch, durability, and their capacity for enduring the 
ravages of soVere climates, the ‘“‘STODART” PIANO-FOR?PES 
stand unrivaled. The Pianes of the above manufacture have 
steod the test of more than a quarter of a century. For the supe- 
riority of these celebrated instruments, the manufacturers are at 
liberty to refer to over FIFTEEN THOUSAN v families whe have 
them in use, ia nearly every part of the civilized world. 


REMOVAL.—PIANOS. 


T. S. BERRY has removep his Piano Rooms te Ne. 598 
BROADWAY, opposite Metropolitan Hotel, where may be found 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S celebrated Pianos, and other Boston 
and New York Pianos, at great bargains. MELODEONS cheap. Goop 
Szconpv-Hanp Panos from $25 te $175. PIANOS AND MELO- 
DEONS TO LET, and rent applied on purchase. 

Pianos tuned, Pianos Boweur. 

T. S. BERRY, 
No. 593 Broadway, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


GTEINWAY & SONS’ 


GOLD MEDAL GRAND 
AND 
SQUARE PIANOS 

Are now considered the best existing. Prices from $275 upwards. 
Every instrument fully warranted for five years. 

Warerooms, Nos. &2 and 84 Walker street, near Broadway, N.Y. 
“ Mesens. Srsinwar & Sons: Having had one of your instra- 
ments for over twe years, I can bear witness to its admirable qual- 
ities in every respect. Iam more than satisfied. And if I had te 


Say Sins EReathcnstanty gp te your rooms again.”—Hiunar 
2 














INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, January 27, 1862. 

THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 

Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of 
ite affairs on the 3lst December, 1861: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist Janua- 
ry, 1861, te 3ist December, 1661..............4 $3,840,286 54 
Premiums on Pelicies not marked off Ist January, ‘ 
BND boo ciubS ais bi dod s edocdd binds icesccseses «+ 1,474,200 29 





Total amount of Marine Premiums............ ...-..@5,314,576 68 
Ne Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor : 
upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks, 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1861, to 31st 
(Eat eli ono $4,156,166 78 


Returns of Premiums and 


The Company has the following Assets, vis. : 

United States and State of New York Stock, City, 

Bank, and other Stocks... ...........0seecewsees $2,923,403 81 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise. .........- oo 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. ........---... 
Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mort- 
gages, and other Loans, sundry notes, rein- 
surance and other claims due the Company, 





is ink ciniitbice canes iivistebedtntod 123,783 0& 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable............... 1,618,850 02 
Se ncn 0. tn dee siebess i ctbeiscsetictione 245,543 94 

Total amount of Asset... ......seeeseceee cess’ $5,995,689 79 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives 
on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next. 

After reserving TWO AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS 
of profits, the outstanding certificates of the iesue of 1860 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represen- 
tatives, on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February noxt, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1861, for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the Eighth of April next. 


The profits of the Company, ascertained from the 
let of July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1861, 
for which certificates were issued, amount to.. 

Additional profits from Ist January, 1861, to lst 
January, 1862,.......... bbicbee cass eecs seas 


$11,600,210 
1,250,006 
Total profits for 19% years..... $12,940,210 
The Certificates previous to 1860, have been re- 
deemed by COR. ....0..sscecceeeces bidcotess os 6,889,470 
Net earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist 
January, 1062,...........0000e0. greece Seees 
By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Szonzrarr. 


$4,050,740 


TRUSTEES, 
John D. Jones, Caleb Barstow, Perkins, 
Charles Dennis, A. P. Pillot, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
W. H. H. Moore, Leroy M. Wiley, William Wood, 
Thomas Tileston, Daniel S. Miller, J. Henry Burgy, 
Henry Coit, T.N lius 
Wm. C. Pickersgill, Joshua J. Henry, C. A, Hand, 
Lewis Curtis, . J. Hi Watts Sherman, 
Charles H. Russell, David Lane, Kédward R. Bell, 
Lewell Holbrook, James Bryce, 2%. E. Morgan, 
Robert C. ue, Wm. Sturgis, Jr., B. J: Howland, 
P. A. Hargous, enry K. Benj. Babcock, 
Meyer Gans, A. iW, etcher Westray, 
Reyal Phelps, Ww E. Dodge, Rob. B. Minturn,Jr. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 





OFFICE adi 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


No, 40 WALt srnuzz, 
New Yor, April 11, 1862, 
Tur Boars or Drrrcrors have this day declared a dividend of 
THIRTY per cent. on the premiums, and an addition of NINE- 
TEEN AND ONE-TENTH PER CENT. to the sum of all previous 
dividends and additions, being the fourth triennial division of pro- 
fits on policies in force to the 4th March, 1862. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. . 
JOSEPH B. GOLLINS, KNAPB, 
LUTHER BRADISH, EDWARD S. CLARK, 
JAMES SUYDAM, ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
JAMES MARSH, CHARLES E. BILL, 
JOHN J. CISCO, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
THOMAS C. DOREMUS, CLINTON GILBERT, 
ISAAC A. STORM, JACOB HARSEN, 
JOHN A. LUQUEER, * WILLIAM B, BOLLES, 
JOSIAH RICH, HANSON K. CORNING 
CHARLES M. CONNOLLY, JOHN C. BALDWIN, 
BENJ. F. WHEELWRIGH3, EDWARD 
WILSON G. HUNT, AUGUSTUS H, WARR, 
DAN. H. ARNOLD, JAMES GALLATIN, 
WASHINGTON R, VERMILYE, JEREMIAH P. ROBINSON, 
WILLIAM TUCKER, CHARLES P. LEVERIOM, 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 

J. W. @ CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Examines, 

G. P, CAMMANN, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
MN. G. DE GROOT, Actuary. JOHN EADIE, Secretary. 


J. B. GATES, General Agent; and JAMES STEWART and 
HENRY PERRY. City Agents. 


PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYY. 
Orrics In Youx, No, 62 Wits Sreees, 
4nd in Brooklyn, No. 1 Count Srasat, opposite the City Hall. 
SURPLUS 





FIBRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Sat ¥ 


foe! 
Poe. 


- 





SEcuRITY 


Mo, 31 PINE STREET, 

Saw rorx. 
Cash Captian ann oon eens woe nee «2 508,008 00 
Sarplas, January 1, etccenndacetiiiecss cantante 148,066 14 
Web MBO 0 none eee peers cee ee eee eee ooo oe SONS, O45 14 
Unedigusted Leases... 22. .ccccccceecccceescccceeess 9,400 08 


NO OTHER LIABELITIEG. 
Duatues Reowrvs 75 Pex Ouwz. oy Nar Paoress. 


Fhe SROURITY siso insures againt loes by Inland Navigniien 








Leases promptly adjusted and paid. 

JOSEPH WALKER, Peesident. 
BL. MA . 

DEY GOODS, 





((LOTHING—CLOTHING—CLOTHING ! 
SPRING AND SUMMER OF 1668, 
THE BOWERY CLOTHING COMPANY, 


NO. 104 BOWERY, 
Near Grand st., 


SIGN OF THE BULLETIN. 

Has just opened its Spring against prices, with an 
immense and varied Coulee tins sinnted te the require- 
ments of mem, youth, and children, 


Which is offered at even less than the unprecedentedly low and 
popular 


WAR PRICES 
Which bave prevailed at this establishment ever since its founda- 
tion. 





We rigidly adhere to the following rules, which seem te suit the 
public, and hare aye for us the enviable reputation of “fair, 
square, and reliable ” dealers, and secure us enormous patronage. 





All goods sold by us are warranted te be just as represented. 
We will allow the privilege of exchanging (within three days) any 
garment sold at retail which, upon examination at home, does no€é 
meet the entire approval of the purchaser ia either material, 
style or fit. If this arrangement is not sufficiently liberal, we: 
will refund the money. 

We respectfully solicit an examination of our stock, amd guaran- 
tee entire satisfaction, 


BOWERY CLOTHING COMPANY, 
No. 104 Bowzarr, 
Near Grand street. 


J AMES PARRISH, SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
No. 323 Cana. Srexzer, near Broadway, New York. 

SUPERIOR SHIRTS made to measure, $19, $21, and $24 per 

Doren. 

{> Family Supply Store of Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands 

for Shirt-making at redueed prices. 


BROS PRIZE-MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON, 
om Spools of 200 or 500 yards, 








WHEE, 
BLACK, and 
CeLORED. 


A full assortment of this celebrated Thread fer sale 
BY 


WM. HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 
Nos. 34 and 36 Vesey street, New York, 
——___. ____ ____} 


RAILROADS. 


TONINGTON LINE FOR BOSTON, VIA 
\” GROTON, NEW LONDON, STONINGTON, PROVIDENC 
NEWPORT. TAUNTON, and NEW BEDFORD.—The splend! 
steamers COMMONWEALTH, J. W. Williams, and PLYMOUTH 
ROCK, J. C. Geer, will teave Pier No. 18 N, R., foot of Cortlandt 
street. DAILY, (except Sundays,) at 5 p.m. 

Freights taken as low as by any other line. Office of Company, 
No. 115 West street, corner of Cortlandt street. 
W. M. EDWARDS, Agent, 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


Passenger Trains leave as follows: 
6.00 a.m., MAIL, for Dunkirk. This Traia remains over night 
at Eiiee, and proceeds the next morning. 

Hy. A.M, 


=e 
ate 

















EXPRESS, for Buffalo. 

.(0 a.m., MILK, daily, for Otisyille. 

12.15 p.u., ACCOMMODATION, daily, for Port Jervis. 
4.00 p.m., WAY, for Middletown, Warwick, and Newburg. 
5.00 p.m., NIGHT EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Buffale, 
Canandaigua, and principal Stations. The Train of Saturday 
runsA@brough to Buffale, but does not run to Dunkirk. 
7.00 v.u., EMIGRANT, for Dunkirk. 
* CHAS. MINOT, Ger. Sup't. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
(ABINET FURNITURE ax UPHOLSTERY. 








JOHN MEEKS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET FURNITURE 
AND 
UPHOLSTERY, 


Nos. 338 anp 335 Foursn Street, 
| (Northwest cor. of Broadway.) 


SUPERB PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY, 
AND WILL POSITIVELY BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 

B® Goods Packed and Shipped to all parts of the world, 


J G. REITHER’S 
, GABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 
Futon avy., cos. Navy stR2eet, 
Brooklyn. 


QN.B.—Lste Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years for . 
BROOKS.) 


At this Establishment, the oldest in the city, having manufac 
tared for over Sixteen years, may be found one of the finest col- 
lections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the newest and 
most desirable patterns of any house in this city or New York. 

Also a large lot of Tambour, a and Nottingham Lace 
Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtains, Cornices, Shades, ete., 


ete. 

N.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks to my friends for 
their former patronage, and respectfully solicit a continuance of 
the same, assuring them that every effort will be made on my 
part to give entire satisfaction. J. @. 


T. G. SELLEW, 
© MANUFACTURES 08 
DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
Wareroom No, 107 FULTON STREET near Nassau, N. Y, 
te LIBRARY FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER, 


THING OF BEAUTY, UTILITY, AND 
DELIGHT. DR. BROWN’S PATENT BABY-TENDER. 
HEALTH, HAP 
¥ motion is peeteny charming. Costs from $6 to $50. Saves the 
wages and ofanurse. Call and see it. Send for our large 
Circular with one dozen engravingsand all particulars. A pretty 
eens S ee Se a a eee 
Couch, @ delightful Baby-Jumper and Walker — = 
Nursery Chai. Hobby-Horse, and large Cri. DR, J. 
BROWN, No. 546 Broadway, New York. 


GAs FIXTURES.—J. & T. DONALDSON, 
No. 5 Leroy place, Bleecker street, near Broadway, (late of 

No. 85 Leonard street,) still continue to manufacture 

in the above line, Chandelie 














Fp a a Re 
Portable erected. 
pays COLLAMORE & CO., 
Iuponters AND DEALERS IN 
GHINA, GLASS, ETC., 


No. 479 BROADWAY, 
Between Grand and Broome streets, 





Betablishment since 
FORMATION IN 1842 


And trust, by farther exertion, to secure an increased 
Their long 4nd intimate acquaintance with the taste and desires 
of the first-class customers, in city and country, enables them to 


achieved for them the reputation of the choloest 
— - ‘offering goods ta 


oar, ’ 





CANDLES, 








inland 
STEPHEN ©. CROWELL, President, 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Viee-Pres, 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 





pa 50 a 
ane “+E - 2 eA oon, io o a 288 
(Guccessor to W. Hull & Saa,) 
Manuracrenm, 


; | SPRING AND <UMMER HATS! — 


At cur Warerooms and Manufactory, No. 6f Bowery, and 65 
Christie street, New York. 


at the Old Stand, No. 8¥ Bowery, where, with our iacreased 


MAHOGANY, BLACK WALNUT, AND IMITATION FURNE 


factured 

steads, poteorans- len, large assortment of Mattresses, con- 
sisting of. Pi nt, Spring, Gurled Hair, Meas, Whalebone, and Ex- 
oelsior. , 


the bestas well as the cheapest price, 
Sitio 7,0CO have just been ordered by Government for hos- 
use. 


AND SAFETY FOR INFANTS. Its 


originate or combine such sclection of style and design, in TaBle 
|] Service, etc., 08 has heretofore met with unqualified approval, andl 


ak i. 
Bvery deecription of Family and Toilet Soaps. Upwards of 100 | ' 


—$— oe - 


FOR GENTS, YOUTH, AND CHILDREN, 
A full and choice assortment of Gents’ Felt and Straw Hats, alse 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


( Third Avenue Cars pass our Store. 
We still continue the Wheiesale and Retail Furniture 


We would also call your attention te our Cane, Wood, and 


WALKER’S PATENT SWING CRADLES. 

We are the sole agents for this city of 

TUCKNER’S NEW STYLE PATENT SPRING BED, 
of any in use. Retail 





HARRISON'S 
IMPROVED 


EUROPEAN KITCHENBRS, 


ALL SIZES, PRICES FROM $30 TO $200, 


MADE BY 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & CQO., 


No, 442 BROADWAY. 
THE HOWE SEWING-MACHENES. 


Recent and important improvements having been put to this 
machine render it now the most perfect before the public, and 
nee at a distance can order a machine with a guarantee of 
ts prompt and safe delivery, and that they will be able to man- 
age it to their entire satisfaction. No more breaking neediest 
No more missing stitches! No trouble in making any garment, 
however delicate er heavy, on the same machine, either in cam- 
bric, cloth, or leather. Send for descriptive catalegue of styles 
and prices. A few responsible agents would be dealt with liber- 


ally. A 
THE HOWE SEWING-MACHINES, 
No, 437 Broadway, New York. 


(THE ROTARY LOCK, FOR HALL DOORS, 
Society Rooms, Engine en oe having a very Small 
ks. Those 








Key and being proof against Pick having once 
used this Lock will have ne other. In fact it has no competitor, 
MARVIN & CO., . 


No. 265 Broadway 
Bole Depot for Alarm, Patent, Fire, Burglar,and Damp Preof 





& 


iv 


———— 


NATIONAL WAR AND NAVAL CLAIM 


Xe, S Femmes are, Wessagser bo 
©. 211 v avenue, . OG. 
De ye ey 


Fay, Pensigna, Lest Horses, Prize Money, ete., collected for 


BARROWS, REED & 0O., Bor 61, 





(CLAIMS ON THE UNITED STATES, 








EMPIRE SPRING. 


water of the is bettied with the wtmost 
okt paueel Sc Crone Reape Gainalas tor Gngestathon, by the sub 


Water 
OS 6G eae Ee are 


e 5 
eat” 
Bold at Retail by all Druggists and Hotels generally. | 

All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed to me of 


Saratoga, N. ¥., or to my 
SOUTHERN 


DEPOT, Ne. 13 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
D. A. KNOWLZOR, 


wii receive prompt attention. 





Kip -2 Slisht Cold, Cough, 
Ss Np SHoarseness, wr Pare 
RRoNCHIAL TDhereat, which might be 
7p we checked with a simple rem- 

Oc edy, if neglected, often ter- 
minates seriously. Few are aware ¢f, 
the importance of stopping a ffough. or 
Plight fold in its first stage; that 
which in the beginning would yield te 
@ mild remedy, if not attended to, soon 
attacks the lungs. 

«Braun's Bronchial Drochea 
were first introduced eleven years ago. 
It has been proved that they are the best 
article before the publio for Fier 
folds, &ronchitis, .° 
#atarrh, the Hacking Cough in fon- 
eumption, and numerous affections of 
the Sheaat, giving immediate relief.’ 
Public Speakers and Singers, -' 
will find them effectual for clearing and 
strengthening the voice. ' 

Bold by all Druggists and Qealers in 
Medicine, at 25 cents per box. 4 
250 RARE RECEIPTS, AND MUCH NEW 
whereby sprendl Geen re they | ny | neue 


ment. Books sent free for 12 cents. Agents wanted. STAF- 
FORD & CO., Publishers, No. 442 Broadway, New York 


(CLEVELAND WATER OURE.—THE OLD- 
est Institution ef the kimd im America, Send fer a Gircu- 
lar giving full information. 


Cleveland, May, 1962, 











T. T. SEELYE, M.D., Proprietor. 





SAFES. SAFES. 


THE CRISIS 


In Iron Safes is now reached. Having been long satisfied that a 
radical change im the construction of Iron Safes was absolutely 
necessary to protect them more perfectly against 

FIRE, BURGLARS, AND DAMPNESS, 


the Subscribers have effected an arrangement whereby they are 
enabled to offer an article combining the experience of Valentine 
+4 Butler during twelve years’ manufacture and sale of the Alum 

‘atent Safe, and our Mr. Marvin during twenty years’ manufac- 
ture and sale of the Wilder Patent Safe under the name of Stearns 
§& Marvin. Upward of 20,0€0 Safes now in use made by the above 
ies will enable the public to judge what they may preduce 
ointly, and we hereby guarantee that the Safes now offered have 
not their equal in the world as proof against 


FIRE, BURGLARS, AND DAMPNESS. 


MARVIN & CO., 
No. 265 Broadway, Sole Depet. 


A large stock of the Wilder Patent Safes now on hand, and 
parties wishing them will be supplied at very reduced prices. 


BROWN & WHITE’S 
Steel Composition BELLS for 
Churches, Academics, Schools, 
Farms, Factories, etc., varying 
in size from 50 to 5,000 pounds, 
Warranted Supertor to any 
other Bell in the market, at the 
exceedingly# low price of 12% 
cents per pound, For full par- 
ticulars relative to the Size, 
Keys, Hangings, and Warrantee, 
send for Circulars to the Mana- 
facturers, 

BROWN & WHITE, 
No, 20 Liberty st., N. Y. 
(BOX 488, P.-0.) 


BELLS ! BELLS! OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
and warranted, Send for an Illustrated Circular. 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 

West Troy, New York. 


GUANO OF THE BEST QUALITY, 


IMPORTED BY WM. H. WEBB 


of New York, from BAKER’S AND JARVIS’S ISLANDS in the 
Pacific Ocean. Sold Genuine and Pure as [Imported by the cargo, 
or at retail, a 


No. 40 BURLING SLIP, Coz. SOUTH STREET. 


It is a superior article, and sold at 40 per cent. less than Peru- 
vian Guano, and should be tried by every consumer. Forpamph: 
lets, containing analyses, certificates of farmors, etc., etc., call at 
the Office, where samples may be seen. 

Prof. Liebig of Germany says, under date of July, 1860: 


“The Baker's Island Guano contains more Phosphoric Acid 
than any other fertilizer. The Phosphate of Lime 








STEEL 
COMPOSITION 


BELLS 











that of Bones. . ° 


monia, tends rather to great development of leaves and stems.” 
This Guano can be obtained at the stores of 


Gro. W. Scorr, Buffalo, N.Y. | B.C. Barter, Bath, Me. 
G.B. Worruineton & Co., Bata- | Twos, Sineen, Philadelphia, Pa. 
via, N Greenwood & LINcoLN, Boston, 





G. W. Fiexp, Geneva, N. Y. 
W. Sparrow, Portland, Me. 
A. Seapizs, Augusta, Me. 


Haven, Ct. 
— Cuvuncugs, London, C, 








RAND AND WEIGHT, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
BONE DUST, 


LAND PLASPBR, 
For sale by A. LONGEPT, No. 34 Cliff st., corac# of P= 46n. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
A GOOD ASSORTMENT. 
For saleby A. LONGETT, No. 84 Cliff st., corner of Fulton. 


WaAtTER-WHEEL. 


REYNOLD’S PATENT CONCENTRAL PRESSURE 
WATER-WHEEL. 








Wheel, address 
TALLOOT & UNDERHILL, Agents, Oswego, N. Y. 


in the Baker's Island Guano is far more easily dissolved than 


I think it preferable to Peruvian Guano, which being rich in am- 


T. B. Lrow, Canandaigua, N.Y. Mass. 
8. C. Banxzn, Syracuse, N. Y. | Rotwey Ketioaa, Hartford, Ct. 
Dana & Co., Utica, N. Y. W. B. Jounsom & Co., New 


PERUVIAN GUANO, GOVERNMENT 


For information or circulars (free) concerning this remarkable 





WHOLESALE 
PAPER DEALERS, 
No. 57 Bascuay Steset, 
Would eall the especial attention of ali 
OASH BUYERS 
Te their very large sesortment of 
PAPER, 
WHICH SHEXY OFFER 
CHEAP FOR CASH. 
J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


(65> For sale by all Stationers throughout the United States and 
te the Trade at the 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 
No. & John street, New Yorks 


HENRY OWEN, Ages 
‘WEDDING CARDS AND NOTE PAPHAS 


| vany MAN His OWN PRINTER 
Vv [ 
LOWE'S 











Me, 38 Peck cow, New York, 


CYRUS W. FIELD & CQ., 






PURE CATAWBA WINE. FOR MEDICINAL, 
Sacramental, and Family Use, Made with great care from 

my Own vines. Will send by Express or Railroad te order. Price 

$1 25 per gallon, and $6 50 for case of twelve bottles. 

JOSEPH KINSEY, Cineinnati, Ohie. 


ATARRH !—DR. GOODALE’S CATARRH 
Remedy penetrates the secret ambush of this terrible 

disease, and affects a positive and lasting cure. 

CATARRH is the fruitful soarce of Bronchitis and Consump- 

tion. Thousands have it and don't know it. Send a stamp for a 

pamphlet to No. 612 Broadway, and learn for the first time what 

Catarrh is, where it begins, and what will cure it. 





MICHIGAN PINE LANDS. 





THE ST. MARY’S FALLS SHIP CANAL COMPANY WHA. 
OFFER AT PUBLIC AUCTION ON THE 17tu DAY OF JUNE 
NEXT, at EAST SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, at a minimum price of 
$3 per acre, all the lands which it owns upon the Saginaw Maver 
and its tributaries, covering nearly 
100,000 ACRES, 
BEING PINE TIMBER LANDS OF THE VERY BE3t 
QUALITY. 
AL80, ABOUT 
24,000 ACRES OF PINE TIMBER LANDS UPON THE 
MUSKEGON RIVER, 
will be offered at auction in the Town of Muskegon, on Lake Mighi- 
gan, on the Ist day of July next. 
SALES POSITIVE. 
These lands, whether we regard the quality of the Pine, the 
amount per acre, their nearness to good streams, the cheapness of 
logging, the ease and safety with which logs are run and held, or 
the facilities for manufacturing and shipping, are unsurpassed, 
and are worthy of the attention not only of actual operators, but 
also of capitalists ; for it is not expected that they will command 
at auction one-half their real value. 
These lands were selected with the greatest care, and uperm @ 
comparison of duplicate reports of experienced parties, who made 
their examinations separately and unknown to each other, 
THSRE ARE, BETWEEN SaGinaw City aNp Bar Cirr, (a die 
tance of fifteen miles,) 
FORTY-TWO SAW MILLS, 
alongside of which vessels can lie and load, and which cut anae- 
ally about 
NINETY MILLION (90,000,000) FEET OF LUMBER, 
Tum Peoroxtion or CLEAR STUFF PROM 
SAGINAW PINE 
18 VERY LARGS. 
Tax Trav oF Saginaw Ix 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
18 LAZGE, ESPECIALLY IN STAvEs. 


THE SALT WORKS 


On the Saginaw are at present exciting great attention. Four- 
teen Factories are now making 50y bbls. of SALT daily, and 
twenty-one new Companies are making active preparations for 
manufacturing, 

From present indications, it is believed that in no part of the 
Western country will the increase of population and the rise ia 
value of real estate be so rapid as in the Valley of the Saginaw 
for the next two years. 

THE PINE LANDS UPON THE MUSKEGON are alse of the 
best quality, and their nearness to Chicago and Milwaukee makes 
them desirable. 

There is more Lumbering Business done upon the Muskegon 
than upon any other river flowing into Lake Michigan. The 
quantity cut last year was SIXTY MILLION (60,000,000) FEBP. 
There are a dozen steam saw-mills near the mouth of the river, 
alongside of which vessels load. The present and prospective 
operations upon the Saginaw and Muskegon Rivers make it ob- 
vious that at an early day Pine Lands in these localities will be- 
come indispensable and of great value, 


TERMS OF SAL¥. 


One-fourth cash on the day of sale, and the remainder in equal 
annual payments, with interest annually at seven per cent., pay- 
able at the Company's office in Detroit. Contracts with puar- 
chasers will be made in accordance with the forms already 
adopted and in use by the Company. 

cuneate and descriptions of the groups of land, with fell 
particulars with regard to the sale, can be had on application te 

Cravs Woopmax, Esq., Detroit, Mich, 

Joux W. Brooxs, Esq., Boston, Mass. : 
C. & G. Woonman, No. 33 Pine street, New York. 
G. H. Taatouen, Esq., Albany, N. To 

Epwis Norzs, Esq., Waterville, Me. 

Ex-Goy. Farenanxs, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Ouas. E. Noss, Esq., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Farevaxgs & Gaeeniear, Chicago, Ill. 

Aus & McGrecor, Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. L. P. Lrrrie & Co , East Saginaw, Mich. 
Homes Foor & Oo., Springfield, Mags, 

And the subscriber, at Detroit, Mich. 

GEORGE 8. FROSY, 
Agent of the Company at Detroit. 





EATH HOUSE, 
SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN SPRING, W. J. 


Baving taken this Elegant and Popular Esablishment, I shaff 
open It on the Ist of June, generally rettted, and newly furnished 
with Linen, Crockery, etc. BP a 
A long ggperience in the hotel business at the Astor House, NM. 
Y., and first-class hotels, enables me to give assurance that 
Ma tor tho Mountain, vie Merris and Resex Railroad, 

foot of Cortlandt st. at 835 a.m. and $3 P.™. Reomomee now be 


B. B. COLEMAN, Proprieton 
$30 A MONTH AND EXPENSES PAID.— 
the United 


Staten to tented ter tas shove tance. For Circa 
petteniors, ottans B:2. ERENCE &)00.,'Rs. 








street, N, ¥. 
—SOMETHING NEW—AGENTS WANTED 
selling our Dewi dsnion 
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-miles in a straight line. 
more northerly road, along the York River, for the 














General Belvs. 


MM THE WAR. 
Military Aspect. 


The news of the war is of e.imost Rothing except 
details, preparations, slow @nd cavitious advances, 
delays to exheust the enemy, Precautions more 
stringent than ever agawst ne we — Halleck, it is said, 
having even peremptorily ordersd all newspaper cor- 
respondents ‘out of his lines. Perhaps, in the ab- 
sence of marches or battles, the fact of most import- 
ance, as irficating ® progress of the arms of the 
United Stetes, ts—thongh in itself rather political 
than milé#tary—the last “hapter of affairs in North 
Caroling. 





Worth Carolina. . 


—Itseems that some little tine ago, some agents 


of Jeff. ‘Davis arrested, in the might and suddenly, 
Mr. Respess, Mayor of the City of Washington, on the 


Pamlico River, ‘m North Carolina, on a charge of 
‘having conferrea with Gen. Burnside soon after the 


taking’ of Newbern, and herried’him off in irons to 
Richmond, where he was thrust into a dungeon, and 
prevented frem seeing any friends or even receiving 
food or clothes from them. In ‘process of time, Mr. 
Respess was put on trial before Davis. This out- 
rageous prozeeding, however, caused a great excite- 
ment all orer North Carolina. The State Conven- 
tion—the same body which passed the  seces- 
sion ordirance—having never dissolved, was in 
session. «at this time at Raleigh, and im- 
mediately instructed Governor Clark to de- 
mand peremptorily the instant delivery of the person 
of Mr.“Respess. This was refused by Davis, who 
said the trial must proceed. On this, the Convention 
appointed a committee, who went to Richmond, and 
plainly informed the rebel government that unless 
Gov. Claik’s requisition was at once complied 
with, the state of North Carolina would release the 
Mayor by force; whereupon Mr. Respess was deliv- 
ered to the committee, and was taken home, where 
he was received with great demonstrations of joy, 
state pride, and Union feeting. This same committee, 
while they were about it, also notified Jeff. Davis 
thet North Carolina was competent to investigate the 
character of her own citizens, and that no more such 
arrests must be made in the state. The Convention 
has moreover squarely refused Davis’s demands upon 
the state for more troops and transportation, ordered 
all the North Carolina troops home, refused to permit 
any of them to retreat into the cotton states, and 
refused the use of her railroads to the rebels, except 
to retreat South. And Union meetings are held, and 
the Stars and Stripes are displayed, throughout the 
western or mountain counties, and in many other 
parts of the state. President Lincoln _has appointed 
Hon. Edward Stanley, a native of North Carolina, 
military governor of the state. He is a gentleman of 
great ability and popularity, is at once to enter upon his 
government, and will undoubtedly soon put all things 
in a train toward the quiet replaeement of the “ Old 
North State” within the Union, which indeed she 
never more than half left, after all. 


Fort Wrigat, 

Or Pillow, for itis not even yet certain which is the 
right name. The two fleets are still facing each 
other, having by this time repaired damages, the 
rebels having been re-enforced by a new “ram” and 
gun-boat, and the Union fleet by several of each, the 
former just finished at the yards up the river. It 
may have been information of these new auxiliaries 
which caused the rebels to offer battle before they 
came. 

Corinth. 

Gen. Halleck is yet slowly and cautiously closing 
up to the rebels, evidently without any haste, and 
without in the least indicating whether he knows 
anything about Beauregard’s proceedings or not, or 
what his own plansare. Works have been erected to 
be held by our troops to check any sallies by the 
rebels, or to be held in case of a reverse in the 
advance; our main lines extend along the east and 
north of the enemy, at six or seven miles off, while 
the pickets extend to within four miles, and at some 
points our skirmishers lurk along in the woods, within 
300 yards of their works. Every effort is made to 
keep our forces safe, ready, and within supporting 
distance of each other, and to bring all the immense 
preparations that are necessary into a condition for 
either defense or attack. 


Virginia : Mountain Department. 


But little news reaches us from the mountains of 


, Virginia, where all the Union forces are holding their 


ground, though each corps is finding itself all at once 
opposed by a much more powerful army than hereto- 
fore. Gen. Cox, far down in the Upper Kanawha 
Valley, had a conflict with the rebels there on May 
17, which was not, however, particularly decisive of 
anything. The armies of Banks and Fremont are 
still west of the Blue Ridge, and although we can 
perceive that various movements are going on there, 
we have no information as to their character. 


McClellan’s Advance. 


The advance toward Richmond proceeds as rapidly 
as the vast proportions of the army and its trains per- 
mit. From Yorktown to Richmond is about 50 
But McClellan has taken a 


sake of water transport for his supplies, and has 
now established his depot at White House on the 
York, about 25 miles from Richmond, to which place 
ajl his supplies can come by water. He is steadily 
advancing toward Richmond. The advance, under 
Gen. Stoneman, the energetic chief of cavalry, had, 
on Tuesday, reached Cold Harbor, less than 10 miles 
from the rebel metropolis, about half-way between 
the York and James. It is still entirely unknown, 
apparently, as well to our army as to us at New 
York, whether the rebel host will fight or fly. There 
seem to be good reasons for either course. 


Gun-boats Repulsed. 


Our gun- boats, afier the destruction of the Merri- 
mac and the occupation of Norfolk, were at once sent 
up the:James. River to co-operate with our land force 
on.its advance. This fleet, consisting of the Galena, 
Aroostook, Monitor, Port Royal, and Naugatuck, as- 
cended the James without any trouble except getting 
aground a few. times, until, on the 15th of May, they 
reached Ward's Bluff, about eight miles below Rich- 
mond, ‘where two barriers had been placed across the 


river—one of piles, and the other of sunken vessels, : 


including, it is reported, the Yorktown and the James- 
town. A powerful battery also commanded the ap- 
proach, situated on a bluff some 200 feet above the 
water; and a strong force of sharpshooters occupied 
rifle-pits an the banks. The Galena anchored about 
half a mile from the battery, and opened fire at 7.45 
am. The Monitor coming up, advanced much 
nearer, but being unable to elevate her guns 
enough, fell back to the same line, and also opened 
fire, while the other vessels joined in the cannonade 
from a greater distance. The action continued 
sharply for four hours, when the Union fleet retired, 
its ammunition failing. The enemy’s practice was 
excellent. The Galena was struck twenty-eight 
times, and eighteen of these shots plunging down 
from so great a hight, penetrated the thin iron of her 
deck, killing fourteen and wounding fifteen of her 
crew. The Monitor was hit three times, but not dam- 
aged beyond a little bending of the iron plates. The 
rifled 100-pounder of the Naugatuck burst after a few 
discharges, but without injuring the crew. The 
Naugatuck’s casualties were only one flesh wound 
and one contusion ; the Monitor's, none at all. It is 
probable that the batteries are so strongly placed and 
defended, that a land attack will be necessary to take 
them. 


A Brave Contraband. 


Robert Small, an intelligent negro, was the best 
ilot in Charleston, and was employed on the light 
aratt steamer Planter, belonging to Gen. Ripley. 
This steamer was armed and used to carry guns 
about the harbor, and otherwise aid in business on 
the fortifications. The officers were whites, but the 
engineers and firemen also negroes, and they all 
wanted to get away. So they laid their plans, had 
their wives and children ready, and a few days ago, 
when the white men, having brought the steamer to 
the dock, had gone up town on some errand, the bold 
fellows on the boat hastily notified their families, who 
instantly came on board; quickly fired up again, 
let go the fasts, steamed coolly down the harbor 
past Fort Sumter with the rebel fiag hoisted, 
gave the usual whistling salute, and as soon as they 
were beyond gun-shot hauled down the stars ana 
bars, hoisted a white flag, and steered straight out to 
the blockading squadron, and gave up the steamer 
and several valuable cannon which were on board 
to be mounted in the harbor, one of them a gun from 
Fort Sumter; worth in all about $40,000. Small 
and the steamer are to be employed in the U.S. 
service on the coast, and he and his companions are 
to receive $20,000 salvage ; enough to make them 
quite rich. Brave fellows, they well deserve it, 


Bew Orleans; Mobile; Pensacola. 


* We hearnothing of any furthermilitary movements 
up the sippi. Gen. Butler is establishing an 
energet regime in New Orleans. Wehearno 
farther of any attack on Mobile. P 
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Commercial and financial. 
.| POSTING THE BOOKS. 


No nation on the face of the earth is stronget oF 
more invincible this day than the United States. 
Proudly may our countrymen on every foreign shore 
point king, emperor, prince or peasant to this great 
-Republic as beyond their conquest or dictation. 
Until recently we have not known our strength or 
appreciated our greatness. For three-quarters of r 
century we have been quietly at work, undisturbed, 
laying broad and deep the foundations of this great 
Western “ experiment” of democracy. Although the 
mighty structure is not yet complete, it Is proudly 


| defiance to all the storms and tempests of human 
passion which can be arrayed against it. 

The Scripture has indeed been fulfilled. We have 
had a new birth. A nation, as it were, has been born 
inaday. The great baptism of tribulation through 
which we are now passing is doing more for our 
development and ultimate prosperity than the ordinary 
discipline of a hundred years. Where do we now 
stand? Let us post the books. Let us strike the 
balance, and see if the capital invested by our fathers 
has been hid in the earth, or has brought forth its 
appropriate fruits and remunerations. 

For three-quarters of a century, we say, we have 
been quietly at work. We began on a small capital, 
but it was no sham; it was real. The war of the 
Revolution left us weak and impoverished. We had 
little money, but we had what was far better, a 
sturdy will, backed up by indomitable energy. 
That will and energy, in the mighty struggle through 
which we had passed, were taxed to the uttermost, 
and found to be as broad and deep asariver. They 
were universal and reliable, and were put into our 
national structure as a chief corner-stone—the head 
of the corner being freedom. On such a foundation 
we have builded. The changes and revolutions of 
other nations have not disturbed us. We have 
minded our own business. We have gone on triumph- 
antly from strength to strength, and to-day we stand 
second to no earthly power. We have lived within 
our means, and up to the time of this wicked, infernal 
rebellion, were comparatively free from debt. We 
were a prosperous, united, and happy people. Our 
total Federal liabilities were only about seventy-five 
millions of dollars —equal to our present expenses for 
forty days. At this critical juncture came into power 
the present Administration. The country was, for 
the first time in its history, distracted and divided. 
Two great and powerful parties were in conflict, and 
none on earth were ever more determined. Our 
capitalists and business men now began to tremble. 
The future looked dark. Bankers and financiers were 
thoroughly frightened. Our paltry national debt, it 
was said by some, nevercould be paid« The credit of 
the Government, already below par, was steadily 
waning. Our merchants began to fail by scores and 
hundreds. Domestic exchanges were all in a tangle. 
Business came to a dead halt. Every man put on the 
brakes. Manufacturers shut their gates and stopped 
their wheels, mechanics were idle, capital was hoarded, 
universal stagnation prevailed—and that was not 
all. The Government, pure at the fountain, having 
been in the hands of traitors and thieves, was now 
surrounded and infested with a hoard of the most 
corrupt, wicked, God-forsaken conspirators that ever 
disgraced the civilized world. Our noble President, 
the constitutional head and leader of the people, 
summoned to his aid a cabinet which, as a whole, 
was never before excelled or equaled.. They were 
strong men and wise men. They were the popular 
representatives of the great Republican power which 
had so recently triumphed. Never did king, emperor, 
or president more need such able counselors, and 
never did men more faithfully and promptly apply 
themselves to official duty. A tornado of secession 
and rebellion had swept over the entire South, and 
the entire North was choked up with traitors and 
conspirators, who cared more to placate the black- 
hearted rebels than to stand firm for justice and 
freedom. The mighty struggle now commenced. 
The demon spirits of darkness seemed to be let loose. 
The old flag—the flag of our fathers—that precious 
emblem of justice and liberty, was dishonored. Fort 
Sumter, nobly defended, at length fell—fell by wicked, 
blood-stained hands, as did the Great Master of 
justice and humanity on the hill of Calvary. 
The nation was appalled. Every mountain and Vval- 
ley, every city and village, every palace and cottage, 
every tongue of the North—American, English, 
French, Irish, and German—cried for vengeance. 
Such an uprising of the people was never before wit- 
nessed ; such deep determination never had a parallel. 

Now, what do we see? Behold the spectacle! Let 
us sum up and give results. 

1st. The Government is tenfold stronger to-day 
than ever before. 
2d. We are perfectly independent of any and every 
other power on earth. 
8d. We have an army’and navy, although hardly 
twelve months old, equal to that of any other nation. 

4th. The people having already furnished 
$500,000,000 to sustain the Government, find them- 
selves stronger and richer than when the war began. 
5th. Our Government stocks have advanced ten 
per cent. since the war commenced, and other 
securities in similar proportion. 
6th. Money which was raised a year ago at two or 
three per cent a month, is now only worth three or 
four per cent. per annum. 

7th. We have an abundance of food, at much lower 
than average prices, with splendid prespects for the 
coming crop, in every quarter. 

8th. The wheels of business are beginning to start 
in all directions, and cheerfulness again prevails. 

9th. Our farmers, manufacturers, mechanics, and 
citizens are no longer idle. No distress is seen in 
any quarter. 

10th. The people—the whole North—are more 
united, more courageous, and more determined than 
ever before. ‘ Victory or death” is the universal 
cry. 

11th. The whole financial and business aspects of 
the country, notwithstanding our enormous expendi- 
tures, are hopeful and promising. 
12th. The people have a steadily increasing faith 
that the real prosperity of the nation demands the 
entire subjugation of the South and the overthrow of 
slavery—the cause of all our troubles. 
With one glance at the rebels, we have done. 
Look at their condition. Their army is demoralized. 
Their navy is destroyed. Mutiny and discourage- 
ment prevail in every quarter. Their great cities 
and strongholds are rapidly falling. Their sea coast 
is being abandoned. Their treasury is bankrupt, and 
their paper promises are not worth a rush. They 
are short of food, and in many places are starving. 
They cannot expect half a crop the present season. 
They are without clothing and the means to produce 
it. Their country is stripped of every luxury, and of 
many of the necessaries of life. Destitution is uni- 
versal. The whole people are in a panic of distress. 
They are hopeless and penniless ; and if the war goes 
on for a short time longer, they will soon cry, from 
their very necessities, for quarter. 

We have to be firm and immovable yet a little 
longer. The God of battles is evidently with us. 
Let us freely pour out our treasure and our blood. 
Such an investment now will give us the kind of 
peace we desire and the kind of prosperity which 


shall gladden us, ourgchildren, and our children’ 
children to the latest generation. ee 


MINT IN NEW YORK. 


Mr. Warp, M.C. from New York, has reported from 
the House Committee on Commerce, a bill authoriz- 
ing the coinage of gold and silver in this city—the 
spot where nine-tenths of the bullion and foreign coin 
is first received. No dusiness man would think of 
opposing such a movement, if it related to his own 
personal affairs ; but politicians, it is now generally 
supposed, sometimes legislate as though ther +.) 
neither business talent nor brains. Our Government, 
on this special matter, act like the man who built a 
saw-mill on the prairie, and then drew all his logs 
twenty-five miles to saw them. 








—The Pacific Mail Steam-ship Co. has made a 
quarterly dividend of 5 per cent., besides setting 
$200,000 for depreciation in value of steam-ships out 


large eurplus of $530,292. - 
oo * Controller Hawes has awarded the new 
loan 
at 
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FLAX—Durr: 15 @ ct. ad val.|Butter, Oran.co.— 18 a— 20 





American, 8B..— — a— — " St. fairto pr— 16 @— 17 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Dourr:| " Ohio....... —10 e17 
10 @ ct. Cheese......... — 6 e 8% 
|< ee 375 «425 |RICE—Dory: le, ® B., Paddy 
Superfine. No.2. 275 a 4 00 50c. @ 100 Bb. 
State Superfine. 4 30 a 445 ([Ord.tofr.@cwt. 675 «7 00 
State, ex. br.... 450 a4 65 [Good to prime.. 7 124 7 25 
West, mix’d, do, 4 30 a 440 |SALT—Dorr: Sacks 18, ® 100 
Mich, & In. st.do 4 35 a 4 45 b., Bulk 12c. @100 Bb. 
@hio Superfine. 440 a 445 |Turk’s Is. ®bu.— 25 «— 26 
Ohio ex. bds.... 490 @510 L’pool, Gr. Psack 100 «110 
Genesee, do..... 500 a4 625 Marshalls. 1 80 « 1 85 
Canada, Sup.... 4 30 a 4 45 " " Ashton’s— — « 2 00 
Canada, ex..... 450 @485 |SEEDS—Durr: Linseed, l6c.; 
Brandywine..... 5 80 a 6 75 Hemp and Rape, 10c. @ bush 
Georgetown .... 530 a 6 50 of 52%. Others, rrez. 
Petersburg City— — a—— |Clover, @b....— 6ye—- 7 
Rich, County...—— a—— |Timothy, ®bu. 150 «1 75 
Alexandria..... 525 @ 650 |Flax,Am.rongh 200 « 2 16 
Balt. Howard st. 525 a 650 |SHOT—Dorr: 1c. ® b. 

Rye Flour...... 300 a410 |Dr’p&Bck(c)@B— — a— 8B 
Corn Meal...... 285 a290 |Buck comp. (do)\— — «— 8% 
" Brandywine 315 @ 320 |SOAP—Durr: 30® ct. ad val 
Ld " Punch.15 25 a—— |New York, @B— 5 a— 6 

FRUIT—Dorr : Dried, 5c. ;|Castile.. ...... — 18%e— 14 


)—Dvrr: 
.;| Pigs, Bars, 


eo. = 
*« oF 


i vtscus -— 55 a— 57% 
Nutmegs, No.1.— 62}4a— 6735 
Pepper, Sumat.— 16 @— 17 
Pimento, Ja. (c)— llka— 12% 
Cloves (¢)...... —20 a— 21 


8s 
dressed or undressed, on Skins,|Cuba Muscova..— 6\a— 
kins un-|Porto Rico...... — 7 


vana, White.— 9% }ga— 
Havana,B.&Y.— 7Tha— 8% 
Manilla ” 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


Asnxs.—Pots are steady and in fair demand ; sales of 275 bbls. 
at $5 6235. Pearls are scarce and firm at $6. 


active, and the market closes firm * 


ge. The sales are 5,660 per Hedwig, (8 
re-sale,) at 2lc. ; 2,000 per Traveler at 2lc. ; 2,000 per 





) with sales of 525 


Kecwitartesioo eto are. as@nsive ; 0 
do. Laguayra at 21@21% c. ; 530 bags St. Domingo at 19@19%<¢. ; 


about ),700 bags were taken at 20c. ; 
Conx.—This staple has been better sustained than other bread- 
stuffs, Loléers evincing more confidence than was generally 
looked for—the high rates of inland freights, and the low prices 
which prevail on the coast, renderiog large receipts during the 
summer months very iuprobable, hence there is a disposition to 
hold, The consumptive demand is moderate, but there is no 
addition to our stock ; shippers operating liberally. The decline 
for the week is 1@13c. per bushel, closing heavy. The sales 
are 26.000 bushels, and the receipts 159,159 bushels. Barley is 
in limited supply and moderate request—76@86c. Barley Malt 
is in fair request—00c.@$1 per bush, Oats have ruled firm,and 
have sold readily ; the stock is limited ; sales at 37% @40c. for 


‘| Western and Canadian, and 41@42c for State. Rye has been. 


freely offered, and is lower at the concession; there is more 
inquiry for export. White Beans are wanted, and are quite 
scarce and still higher ; sales at $1 90@$2 20 for Common: $2 30 
@$2 70 for Good to Choice. Canada Peas are more plenty, and 
Common are lower ; large sales at 70@77c..for Common to large 
Golden. 

Corron.—A moderate inquiry has prevailed, mostly from spin- 
ners, and prices, though somewhat lower than last week, are 
steady at the close. Sales of 2,500 bales, We quote Middling 
Uplands ard do, New Orleans and Texas at 27@27c. 

Fiour.—We have had rather more inquiry for Western and 
State Flour the past week, but at lower and variable prices. The 
more liberal arrivals of the low grades of Western Extras have 
compelled holders to meet the demand promptly, and in these the 
heaviness has been the most noticeable—the character of much of 
the wheat from which they are made, and the preference given by 
shippers to State brands, have caused the former to be much neg- 
lected, although cheaper than State brands, and quite as likely to 
keep sweet, as much of that ground in this state is of very ordi- 
nary quality, very closely ground, and not so free of Middlings as 
it should be. Indeed, much of the flour inspected here as Extra is 
far below the standard, and is really not equal to good 
Superfine in former years. Trade brands have been in 
very general demand, and the assortment proving poor, 
the business for South America and the trade has been 
restricted, and prices of very Choice Extras have slightly im- 
proved. This is most noticeable in Missouri and Tennessee brands, 
which are very popular with the trade. Shipping brands of Round 
Hoop Extra Ohio have been in brisk demand, and good brands 
have improved, and have sold freely for the West Indies and Cen- 
tral America. . 

Canadian Flour has been influenced by the same cazses as 
Western brands. The low grades ground from Spring Wheat 
have been pressed for sale, and are again lower and favor the 
buyer at the close, Choice brands, on the contrary, have sold 
well at very full prices. Southern Flour has been in more active 
request, particularly Choice Extras, for shipment to South Amer- 
ica and the Gulf ports ; but the low grades have been slow of sale, 
unless at a reduction, Rye Flour has been in good demand, in 
part for export, and isfirm. Corn Meal has been in brisk demand, 
and, notwithstanding the liberal arrivals, prices have improved. 
Western is more plenty. The receipts of Flour this week are 
123,105 bbls. ; and sales, 119,100 bbls. 


Freicuts,—The offerings have greatly increased, and the rates 
have improved for Grain, and still tend upward. Small yesrels 
jor the direct trade are scarce and wanted at much higher rates. 
To direct ports and ports of call we quote 124(@13d. per 60 
tbs, To Liverpool: Flour, 3/; Wheat, 10@10%d ; Corn, 9% @ 
10d. ; and Heavy Goods, 30/@35/. To London: Flour, 3/3@3/ 
434 ; Wheat, 11@11\d. ; and Heavy Goods, 32/6@37/5. 

Lzrav.— Pig has been a little more active, and sales of some 800 
tuns Soft German, Spanish, and English have been effected at 
$6 25 to $6 374, cash and time. 


Lumpzr.— Eastern Spruce and Pine Timber are in fair request 
at $11 50@$12, 3 months, by the cargo; Georgia Yellow Pine 
Timber at 65c. ; and Extra do, at $1, cash, Piling commands 4c, 

MoLassz8.—A good inquiry has prevailed for home consump- 
tion at full former rates, Sales of 5C0 hhds., 34 tcs., and 54 bbls, 
Cuba Muscovado at 23% @3ic. ; 60 do. Cuba Clayed at 22c, ; 350 
hhds. Porto Rico at 32@39c, ; 25 do. Barbadoes at 26@28c. ; 400 
do, St. Croix, 39@4Cc. ; 85 do. Nuevitas at 32c. ; and 12 bbls. 
New Orleans at 42\c. By auction 20 hhds. Porto Rico at 33@ 
34c, ; 50 do. Cuba, 24@24c¢., and 200 bbls. do., 29c., cash. 

Nal1s are firm at 3c. for Cut, and 4%c. for Clinch, less 5 ® 
cent. cash. 

Naval Srorgs have been extremely quiet, and the market for 
Spirits Turpentine is lower and nominal. The low grades of 
Rosins are also a shade easier, but enough has been done to give 
character to the market. 


Provisions.—The heavy feeling which prevailed in our Pork 
market this day week has since continued; the large arrivals, 
unfavorable news from Europe, and advance in the season, have 
served to check the speculative inquiry, and the local trade has 
proved moderate, even at a further decline of 25c. per bbl. on 
Mess, and 12 c. on Prime, 

Prime Mess has been neglected—the unfavorable news from 
Europe and the advance in freights have checked the inquiry, 
and prices are 25c, per bbl. lower, and still tend downward. Tierce 
Beef has been neglected ; the supply is extremely light, and in the 
absence of sales prices are nominal. 

Cut Meats have been pressed on the market; and the supply, 
being much in excess of the wants of the trade, prices have de- 
clined, and the tendency is strongly downward. 

Bacon is in limited supply, and with only a moderate demand 

es have fluctuated, and are irregular at the close. Regular is 
* soa and would command our extreme quotations, 

Lard has been in good request for export to the West Indies, 
etc., and has fluctuated considerably, but closes very firm. Prime 
and Choice qualities are scarce. - 

New Butter has been in brisk demand, and notwithstanding the 
liberal receipts, prices have improved ; and Prime Yellow is sala- 
ble at the close, at our extreme quotations. 

Cheese has been in fair demand for the trade and for shipment, and 
is firm; the supply of Prime is light. 

Rigz.—Carolina is only moderately active and steady. Sales 
of 100 tes. at 7c. East India is firm and in good demand. Sales 
of 5,000 bags at 4% @5%c. for Rangoon, and 54 @5%c. for 
Patna. 

Sucars.—There has been a very good demand for home use, 
and prices are maintained. Sales of 6,000 hids, Cuba at 
6%@8%c.; 1,000 do, Porto Rico at 74% @8Xc.; 150 do. Cuba 
Clarified at 8% @8%c.; €00 boxes Havana st 7%@9%c. ; 2,900 
bags Brown Bahia at 6%@7%c.; and 1,000 bags Brown Per- 
nambuco at 7c. 

Toracco.—Kentucky has been in improved demand in part for 
export, and prices are very firm. <A Jarge movement is rumored, 
but we.are unable to give the particulars. Seed Leaf is in 
moderate request, principally for consumption. The sales ar? 
550 hhds. Kentucky at 7@J8c. ; 114 cases Seed Leaf at 8@12c. ; 
and 100 hhds, Maryland on private terms, 


“ Wuerat.—With large arrivals of Wheat from the interior, and 
less favorable news from Europe, especially from Great Britain, 
(where the whea: plant is looking finely, under the influence of 
very brilliant weather, ) and reduced limits to most foreign orders, 
prices have rapidly declined, and are still very unsettled, A large 
portion of the Spring Wheat to hand proving soft and unmerchant- 
able has added greatly to the irregularity and depression, causing 
shippers to hold off ; and we have to note a decline since our last 
of 4@8c. per bushel, and the tendency still downward at the close 
under a strong pressure to realize. The orders by recent arrivals 
have been chiefly confined to Spring, hence the Winter has been 
greatly depressed, many holders placing it in store rather than 
submit to so great a sacrifice. White has declined, but is not 
plenty ; and Choice is firm at the close ; this is wanted for local 
use, but this demand will soon abate, when we may look for more 
shipping inquiry. The sales of the week are 508,750 bushels, and 
the receipts 675,540 bushels. 


Wnuieky has been in gocd request, and prices have fluctuated 
slightly, closing with a fair inquiry at 24@24c. for State, and 
24%e. for Ohio. 

Wool.—Native Fleece is steady, and in fair request. Sales of 
100,000 Ibs. 34 to full blood Merinoand Saxony at 43@48c. ; and 
60,000 Ibs. California port at 25c. for the fallclip. Foreign has 
been in fair demand ; sales of 500 bales Donskoi at 21@23c ; 50 do. 
South American at 20c, ; 250 do. Cape, 190 do. Australian, 50 do. 
Unwashed Smyrnz, 150 do. Valparaiso, 70 do. Rio Grande, 120 
do. Mestiza, and 60 do, Unwashed Busnog Ayres, on private 
terms. 
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COLE’s VOYAGE OF LIFE. 


This unequaled work of art offered at one-fifth its former price. 

Four fine Steel Engravings of 
CHILDHOOD, YOUTH, MANHOOD, AND 
OLD AGE, 
FOR ONLY SIX DOLLARS RETAIL. 

Local AGznrs Wanrep in every City, Town, and Village in the 
Union. Clergymen, Teachers, and Students will find in distribut- 
ing this work an opportunity to do good to others and benefit 


themselveq, 
N.B.—Liberal Discount to Sabbath-Schools desiring to ornament 
their rooms with these beautiful and instructive pictures. 
For particulars, etc., address, inclosing stamp, 
ABBEY & ABBOT, 
No. 119 Nassau street, 
Sole Publishers of Cole’s Voyage of Life. 


[F YOU WANT ABEAUTIFUL ano CORRECT 


FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT 
IN PHOTOGRAPH, of any 
DISTINGUISHED MAN OR WOMAN, 
Send 28e., and your address in full, to ROBERTSON & CO., No 
§2 Nassau street, New York City. 
[ae Catalogues free, 
ay ND FiTS—A SURE CURE 
D*srersia AND is now made known in a 


cemplaints 
“ and Native Herbal » » ab- 
sTreaulse on Forsife PS BROWN. The prescription, tarnished 








lsirvoyant girl, while in a state of trance, has 
ae © Dearybety who has taken it, hevér ha failed in a 
single case. Tt is equally sure in cases of Fits as ia ; 
and the ingredients may be found in any drug store. —_ 
are y may 
be the use of Herbal pat 
valuable prescription to cn receipt of their 
= an Ls DRO, PHELPS BROWN, 


No. 19 Grand street, Jersey City, N. J. 


EXTENSION TABLE. MANUFACTORY. 
Established | wM. HEERDT, {Seyete 
No. 150 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
ae THE MOST NUMEROUS! 
3 "HE CHEAPEST! 

“THE BEST! 


We publish # larger list of SUNDAY-8CHOOL BOOKS than 
any cther Sunday-school institution in America, 
‘Our several libraries contain THIRTEEN HUNDRED volumes, 


as follows : 

J. LABRARY A.......seeececcceseeeeeee Reaemnnere es 236 Vols. 
2, LIBRARY B 2.0... se selec eek ete ce cee eeweeees 238" 
3, YOUTH’S LIBRARY ..+-,.-0045- 0552 40s eeseene 76." 

1 t youn@ PEOPLE'S LIBRARY .-..-...----.00--- 38," 
5, ADULT LIBRARY ..... iianst.aWsdebsabocecces 21 4 
6, GIPT’BOOKS 0..... 60. cceseeeee ccc ee cc cece eeeees " 
7. SELECTIONS FROM THE GENERAL CATA- 

RES LCL is Stk pape ra'sbasds ovbececcce 39 =~" 
Makir g in all no less than...., gh dedciadd teseeeeeeses 08 = w 


AUNT RAY’S LITTLE LIBRARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Finely Illustrated, Ten Volumes. In abox. Price $1, 

“Archie's Fourth of July, 

Lottie and Jennie. 

The Fi-h Hooks. 

Grace and her Money-Box, 

Old Granny Tift, 

Eva and the Fairy Tale, 

Lucy and Bell. 

Bessie and her Lamb. 

Winnie and his Pets, 

Frank and Jofy. 





AUNTY ALICE’S LIBRARY. 

Ten Volumes, Ina Box. Price $1. 

** Lion” and the Lamb, 

Miss Alice’s Story. 

Little Frisky, 

Getting Rich. 

My Little Sister. 

Stick To It. 

‘* Hard Things are Good for Folks,” 

Arthur’s Visit to Grandpa’s. 

What Made Little Moll so Happy. 

The Little Prayer. 





MEADOWSIDE STORIES. 
By Mas. A. L. Houpica. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Eight Volumes. In a box. Price $i 75. 

Meadowside ; or, Aunt Grace and Dora. 
Sally Grafton and her Teacher. 
The Book. A Story of the Mountains. 
Faithful Lina. The Story of Three Swiss Orphans, 
Katie and her Mother; or, The Widow’s Trust. 
Victor ; or, Paris Troubles and Provence Roses. 
Good Daughters ; or, The Sea-shore and the Cottage. 
Anton, the Peasant Boy. 


GRADUATED TEXT-BOOKS, 


LESSONS IN BIBLE HISTORY—THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Rav. Ds. Foy. 
Illustrated, I8mo, price, per dozen, $1 89. 


This is the first volume in the series of graduated text-books for 
Sunday-schools. It contains lessons for a year, and is adapted to 
the capacity of children just out of the infant class, 





LESSONS IN BIBLE H!STORY—THE NEW TE3TAMENT. 
By Rev. Dr. Frey. 
Iilustrated. 18mo. Price per dozen, $1 80. 

This is the second volume in the series of graduated text- 
books for Sunday-schools, It contains lessons for a year, and 
, > ine to the capacity of children of from nime to ten years 
old. 


BIBLE MORALITY ; OR, ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
By Dr, Furor. 
Illustrated, 18mo, price per dozen, $1 80. 

This is the third volume in the series of graduated text-books 
for Sunday-schools. It contains lessons for a year, and is adapted 
to the capacity of children of from ten to eleven years old. 
ont Canada Christian Advocate gives its opinion of these books 

us : 


‘* With whomsoever the idea of these Graduated Sunday-school 
Books originated, it was a happy conception. Here are great 
truths of revelation adapted to the youthful intellect. Each book 
contains suggestions in the preface very valuable to the teacher. 
We say, without the slightest hesitation, introduce Dr. Floy’s 
little volumes into our Sabbath-schools, and the consequences 
must be blessed indeed.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL EXHIBITION EXERCISE. 
By Rev. Danie. Dorcuester, A.M, 
1, A Variety of Scripture Exercises, 
2. Christ : is Kindred, Visitors, and Friends, 
4. The Psalms. 
5. Varied Scripture Exercises, 





PICTURE-PAPERS FOR INFANT CLASSES AND LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 
Turzr For a Cent. 


These papers are written in words of one and two syllables. The 
type is large, and they are just what are needed to feed those 
lambs which are not old enough to feed on The Sunday-School 
Advocate. Sixteen of these papers are now ready. More are in 
preparation. 





30,000 SUBSCRIBERS WANTED 
FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADVOCATE, 
“The Sunday-School Advocate,” says a correspondent, “‘ is the 
an Game paper published.” Every child in our church should 


‘We are constantly adding to this list boeks of the most interest- 
ing character, written by persons of different denominations. 

Libraries selected from our own and other stocks with great care, 
Orders should be accompanied by the cash, and also by an alpha- 
beti: al list of all the books you already have, and with general in- 
structions as to size, price, etc., if you wish us to select for yeu. 

Catalogues sent gratis to order. 

Ten per cent. discount given on bills of $50, where the cash ao- 
companies the order. 


CARLTON & PORTER, 


No. 200 Mu.perry srazzrt, N. Y. 


Orders may also be sent to the following gentlemen, who keep 
a fullstock, and can supply any other works in the market. 

J.P. Magee, Boston ; Rev. J. L. Read, Pittsburg, Pa. ; H. H. 
Otis, Buffalo, N. Y.; Poe & Hitchcock, Cincinnati, 0. ; and W. 
M. Doughty, Chicago, Ill. 


ROGERS & RAYMOND, 


Manufacturers of the latest and most elegant styles of 
GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHING, 
having just introduced a variety of seasonable novelties, would 
direct the attention of sagacious 
MEN OF BUSINESS 
to their immense Spring and Summer Stock of elegant suits for 
the store, the counting: house, the promenade. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING. 

Parents should see their novelty just brought out in Sparrna 
Saczs, and their special and most becoming Sprine AND SUMMER 
Fasuions IN ScHooL Surts, 

Prices marked omevery article, and no deviation. 

Stores Nos, 121, 123, and 125 Fulton st., 
and 214 Broadway. 


UNIVER SAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 











WHAT THE LADIES SAY. 
Opinion of Mrs, Henry WarD BEgcuER. 

I am most happy to speak in the very highest terms of the 
** Universal Clothes Wringer.” The hardest part of ‘‘ washing- 
day” work, is in my opinion, the wringing ; and the inventor of 
this machine may have the satisfaction of feeling that he has 
changed one of the mcst toilsome parts of woman’s work into a 
very atiractive amusement. The laundress loots upon it as a 
great blessing. I conld hardly express my approbation of them 
more highly than I have by ordering one, in these hard times, for 
my daughter. I look upon it as among the most useful articles 
in her house, MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

October, 1861. 


Opinion of Mrs. C. FowLer Weux1s, wife of 3, R, Wells, of the 
Firm of Fowler & Wells, and sister of L, N, and O. 8. 
Fowler. 

Having used the “‘ Universal Clothes Wringer ” in our family 
several months, we could ‘not be induced to part with it, unless 
we could be sure of finding a substitute. Our Mary—who is not 
very fond of ‘“‘ machinery” of any kind—says she is sure any 
family whe uses the Wringer will save enough in one year to 
pay for it. MRS, C. FOWLER WELLS. 

New York, 1861. ‘ 


The “‘ Universal Clothes Wringer” has been in use in my family 
two months. It certainly saves much hard work. It saves 
clothes also, for garments that are getting old and worn are never 
cracked or torn by it as they are sure to be when wrung by hand. 
I therefore cheerfully recommend it as a valuable family assistants 
Orange, N. J., Feb. 1862. LUCY STONE, 


N. B.—We have on file hundreds of the like from the ladies 
and gentlemen. 


Rev. JOSHUA LEAVITT of The Independent, N. Y. 
" H, W. BEEOHER, " " w 

BREVOORT HOUSE, N. Y. 

HENRY F. DURANT, Esq., Boston. 

JOHN G, TAPPAN, Esq., " ° 

How. R. 8. BALDWIN, New Haven, Ct. 

WM. EDWARDS, Esq., Southbridge, Mass, 

W. McFARLAND, Esq., Worcester, * 

ORANGE JUDD, Editor Am. Agriculturist, N. Y- 

MARLBORO HOTEL, Boston, 

HANCOCK HOUSE, " 

JOEBL NOURSE, Esq., * 

SIMON BROWN, Esq., " 


Hon. T. A. JENCKES, Providence, R. I. 
B, B. HAMMOND, Esq., * 8 
“Dr. TOBEY, od . 


J. E. WESTGATE, Esq., Melrose, Mass. 
Rav. Dz.\BLAGDEN, Boston, ® 
” Parties out of Town ordering the “‘ Wringer,” will have them 
sent on receipt of price, with a written guarantee that if not 
satisfactory in every particular, they can return them at our 
expense, and the moncy will be refunded. 
Prices, $5 and $7. The $5 size is large enough for any private 





family. 
Address 0. W. WALKER, 
Agent for the C. W. M. Co., 
J : No, 494 Broadway, New York. _ 
c, E. 
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's. M. PETTENGILL & ©O.,. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
have removed from their old stand, No. 119 Nassau street, to~ 
No. 37: PARK ROW, 

corner of Beekman street, fronting the Park, where they will be- 
pleased to see their friends and customers. They are Agents for 
nearly all the newspapers in the United States and British Prov- 
inces, which are received and filed for the benefit of their cus- 
tomers. They make it for the interest of business men to do 
their advertising through them. 


2,500 S-S. LIBRARY BOOKS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

When it is inconvenient to visit the city, Sunday-schools cam 
send us a list of the books in their library, and we will select and’ 
forward any number of new books, from which selections can be 
made, and those not wanted can be returned at our expense. 


American 8. 8. Union Depoaibary, 
No. 599 Broadway, N. Y. 
G. 8. SCOFIELD. 


BROOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


Including the issues of the various Religious Publishing Societies,. 
with selections from the catalogues of private publishers. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
No. 638 Broadway. 








THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


The writer, in the course of his experience, has perhaps se- 
lected as many Sunday-school Libraries as any person connected 
with the business in this coun'ry. His own conviction, based on 
his knoe ledge as a teacher and superintendent, is that no book 
should be placed in the library which does not contain posttivz 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. The books of this class are ample to mee6 
the wants of any school, and all others should be excluded, Nor 
does such an exclusion imply that the library must then be made 
up of religious biography, discussions of doctrinal subjects, ete. 
The little book entitled May Coverley, published by the Tract 
Society, or the King’s Highway. issued by the Carters, possess 
just as much interest for the classes to whom they are addressed 
as the RoJlo Books, or the stories of Mayne Reid, with the very 
essential difference that the former are full of religious trath, 
7 ee and forcibly presented, while the others are destitate 
of it. 


Library Committees are sometim es induced, by the offers of ex- 
tra discount, etc., to give their orders to, or to make their selec- 
tions from, those who have had no experience as Sunday-school 
laborers, and consequently little, if any, personal responsibility 
in the matter. Cheap books, like all other cheapmerchandise, 
are quite likely to be the most costly, if not adapted to the wants 
of the purchaser. The offer of a large number of volumes for a 
little money is by no means to be taken as the best offer. 
dozen indifferent, or dull, or otherwise ill-adapted books will 
more than use up the extra discount ; for the books will either 
go unread, or, if read, fail to serve the main purpose of the 
school, which is to impart religious instruction. A library of 
one hundred volumes, rightly selected, is better than one con- 
taining twice that number of poor or indifferent books. 

The writer, while making no profession of extraordinary skill, 
and conscious that he himself is liable to errors of judgment, nev- 
ertheless believes that his opinion concerning the class of books 
which should constitute the library is correct, and that his expe- 
rience of thirty years in the business of bookselling is of some 
value to those who intrust their orders to him. If so, he may 
claim that his PERSONAL attention will probably secure a better 
library than would be possible, were their orders executed by 
those having less knowledge or experience. 
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PALM-TREE CHRI! 
BY REV. ROBERT M. HA 


Tue psalmist, in describing the | 
perous condition of the righteous, « 
flourish like the palm-tree.” Plant 
of the Lord’s house, they are to be 
ishing,” and “still bring forth fru 
This comparison of a good man to 
appropriate and beautiful, and w: 
appreciation by the inhabitants o 
heathen historian speaks of Jude: 
nowned for palms,” and some o: 
towns of the country took their 1 
presence of thesetrees. The date-r 
characteristics that constitute it a 
of the character and influence of a 
It attains to a great hight, grows 
and its leafy crown is always green 
It is not only natural for the palm 
lift its head straight toward he: 
almost impossible to force it to gro 
direction. It may be burdened wit! 
storms may beat upon it, and t 
with it, but it will not be bent or v 
crookedness. It bears ill-usage w« 
that it is most fruitful when most 
the blows that bruise and woun: 
the quantity and improve the qua! 
fruitage. This beautiful tree is 
continues to grow steadily from g: 
eration. Long-continued rains 
water do not drown it; nor <¢ 
drouth, or wither under the rays o 
To every man who has the taste 
beauty, the palm-tree must be an 
and affection. But its beauty i 
chief recommendation. It is a pr 
—a single tree often yielding thr: 
red pounds of dates in a year. 

a mere luxury, for thousands of t 
Egypt, Arabia, and Persia have 
and subsist almost entirely upo: 
part of the tree is turned to some 
The leaves, which are six or eig) 
are used as a covering for the 
houses, and in making baskets, 
household articles. The fibrous 
are made into thread and corda 
solid parts are used for fuel. 
thickened by partial evaporatic 
sweet and palatable as honey. 
or seeds of the dates are broken o 
to the Arab’s camel. So enth 
Orientals in their appreciation « 
they profess to enumerate no 
hundred and sixty distinct uses 
be usefully applied. It is no 
palm-tree was at one time the em! 
that David, in selecting an object 
bolize the beauty and utility of a 
should say, he “ shall flourish lik 
The beauty in which the righ 
flourish is the beauty of goodnes 
invested with the beauty of ho 
no disposition to disparage the 
with which the world is adorc 
made everything beautiful in his 
ing in the midst of all this gl 
exclaiming with the psalmist, 
shall praise thee,O Lord.” Bui 
part of beauty which a painter 
and it seems like the desecration 
say of the depraved and corru) 
beautiful. Ahab’s wife, Jezcbe 
were what the world calls sple 
the daughter of Herodias was gra 
plished ; but who thinks of them 
Mary Queen of Scots was a beau 
wondered that stanch old John 
against her blandishments; bi 
beauty of the kindled tiger or the 
Herod so won upon the people by 
oratory that they said, “It is th 
and not of a man;” and Byron 
and a head that statuaries love tc 
nothing of the beauty of Hannah 
there were those who said of the 
bodily presence was teek, and 
temptible. Unselfish goodness, ¢ 
and duty, love to God, and 
fellow-men, are always beaut 
this beauty the righteous are 
of these characters of grace and 
my mind’s eye as I write. One « 
married female—the heartless an 
the class to which she belongs 
was not young twenty years ago, 
first, and time has aged her ha: 
She was never handsome, and sh 
homeliness now. But her life h 
sweet chafities and kindly offices. 
and benefactor of the whole neigh 
she lives. She visits the sick, in: 
ant, comforts the sorrowful, and 1 
sities of the poor. When her ov 
she informs the rich where they 
charities, or acts as the almone 
The humble path in which she h 
lustrous with her good works. 
affections of all who know he 
departs to her rest and reward, bi 
up to call her bleesed, and cheri: 
her virtues. Without being at a 
self, she is far more beautiful th: 
graceful palm-tree to which th: 
pares his lady-love. [ am sure 
you keep in your heartand mem: 
some of these symmetrical and 1 
and that they are to you a pert 
spiration. It may be a mother's 
enshrine with tender and filial pi 
is advanced in life, and the infi 
ressing sorely upon her. The 
m her cheeks, her eye is d 
once so smooth and fair, is fur 
wrinkles. Those who knew | 
lament the decay of so much lov: 
she never seemed 60 beautiful as 
‘we need in the family, in the c! 
world, these palm-tree Christian: 
peter livés et us constantly t 

‘© & perpetual protest against v 
and groveling. P There - pro 
who remind us of the stunted pi 
grow on a thin and sand} 
like low-lived and creeping vine 
bition to lift themselves above 
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